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Correspondence 





Film Festivals 


Eviror: As a college student, I welcome 
Fr. Lynch’s proposal (Am. 3/11) of film 
festivals on our campuses. They would un- 
doubtedly instill in their participants a 
more developed sense of values, along with 
a better appreciation of the communica- 
tions media. 

But because the producers will continue 
to please the so-called “average man,” the 
materialistic nothings of the film industry 
will still flow across our theatre screens. 

The proposed film festivals will help to 
form good taste, but they will not be a 
cure-all for the image industries. 

Joun D. O’SHEA 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Excuse Us 


Ep:tor: I read America regularly and, in 
print and out, I often quote it approvingly. 
Then for the first time I find a clause (2/11, 
p. 614) which really seems to me quite 
weasel-worded: “Since there are those who 
think Mr. [Edward R.] Murrow views the 
passing scene through a monocle tinged 
with pink, his selection for a sensitive post 
in a vital area must be regarded as one of 
the more controversial Presidential appoint- 
ments.” 

At worst this would seem a smear and at 
best not in your tradition of charity and 
justice for all. 

MICHAEL AMRINE 
Washington, D.C. 


[We were trying to report objectively that 
the appointment of Edward R. Murrow to 
be director of the U.S. Information Agency 
was a controversial appointment; we also 
tried to show why, without prejudice to 
Mr. Murrow. If we failed in communica- 
tion, we apologize. Confirmed by the Sen- 
ate without dissent, Mr. Murrow has our 
best wishes, and we expect him to refurbish 
our image abroad with bold and imagina- 
tive strokes.——Ep.] 


Leading Publisher 


Eprtor: Fr. Gardiner makes the statement 
(Am. 1/21) that the “Bruce Publishing 
Company issued the largest number of 
titles, 53; Newman Press, which had topped 
the list for the past six years, was next 
with 52 titles. . . .” These statistics were 
based on preliminary annual statistics re- 


leased by Eugene Willging of the Catholic 
University of America Library. 


But Mr. Willging’s press release of Feb. 
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17 places the Newman Press in first place 
with 61 books published, and the Bruce 
Publishing Company in second place with 
57 books published. 

Furthermore, in Publishers’ Weekly 
(1/16) the Bruce Publishing Company 
had 30 books published in 1960 and the 
Newman Press is listed as having published 
63 books. It is not hard to arrive at the 
conclusion that the Newman Press pub- 
lished the largest number of Catholic titles 
in the United States again in 1960. 

Joun W. EcKENRODE 
The Newman Bookshop 
Westminster, Md. 


The Third R 


Epitor: You state (Am. 3/18) that “there 
are now 6.8 million children attending 
parochial or other private schools in this 
country. Since each of these children nor- 
mally has two living parents, there is thus 
a body of some 13 million voters with 
children in nonpublic schools.” 
Please assure me that this is a typo- 
graphical error. 
WituraM A. ZIETZ 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


[Sorry, we cannot assure you it was a typo- 
graphical error. But we certainly wish we 
could.——Ep.] 


Only Higher Education? 


Epiror: Might I ask Fr. Charles Whelan 
some questions which he ignores in his 
excellent article “Only Higher Education, 
Mr. President?” (Am. 3/11)? 

1) Is not the main purpose of Catholic 
parochial grade school education the in- 
struction of our children in the Catholic 
religion? 2) If education in religion is not 
the prime purpose, how can our bishops 
require that we obtain a special dispensa- 
tion to permit us to send our children to 
public or non-Catholic private schools? 3) 
Since dispensations are not normally re- 
quired for Catholic attendance at State and 
non-sectarian colleges and universities, is 
not President Kennedy on firm ground 
when he assumes that, at that stage of a 
youth’s education, religion is not the para- 
mount and overriding purpose? 4) Since 
Catholic parochial schools comprise at least 
90 per cent of all such schools at the grade 
level, how can aid granted to them in any 
direct form escape the onus of favoring one 
religion over another? 

Joun B. Moore sr. 
Aurora, Ohio 
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Current Comment 





Commies and Cub Scouts 


On April 14 junior high school stu- 
dents all over Cuba will put away their 
books, not to reopen them until 1962. 
For Fidel Castro has decreed that all 
Cuban youngsters between the sixth 
grade and high school will leave home 
and go off to the interior of the island. 
There they will live for more than eight 
months in youth camps and in the 
homes of illiterate peasants. What will 
they do there? Since 1961 is to be the 
Year of Education, these boys and girls 
will teach the peasants to read and 
write, Fidel says—and in their free time 
will attend classes in Marxist theory. 

Parents in Cuba are horrified at this 
threat to their children, and private 
schools have protested the sabotaging 
of their educational programs. Every 
family that can afford it is getting its 
youngsters out of the island; hardly a 
plane reaches Miami or the nearby 
Latin American capitals these days 
without its cargo of unaccompanied 
boys and girls. 

This drafting of youngsters into Com- 
munist-run camps is being done under 
the slogan of literacy for the farmers. 
But anyone who knows the Commu- 
nists realizes that the teaching program 
is only a cover-up; the true objective is 
to indoctrinate the pre-teens of Cuba. 

Some months ago 88 children from 
orphanages were shipped off from Ha- 
vana to the Soviet Union in the name of 
cultural exchange. But in the giant cam- 
paign that is now being prepared 100,- 
000 boys and girls are to leave their 
homes and live under Communist teach- 
ers for the better part of a year. Such 
is the story of brainwashing behind the 
Cane Curtain. 


“Peace Corps” From Germany 


Without the name, the German Cath- 
olics have had their own Peace Corps 
since 1959. In that year the bishops 
launched a program of aid to under- 
developed countries. Called Misereor, 
the project aims to combat sickness 
and hunger. It is financed by fund- 
raising campaigns conducted -during 
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Lent. In the first two-year period the 
sum of $18 million was collected; it 
is anticipated that the 1961 Lenten 
drive will surpass previous highs. 

From the start, the Germans realized 
that it would not be enough to send 
money or goods to Asia and Africa. 
Forty Catholic organizations therefore 
united to create a center to recruit 
voung volunteers who would go abroad 
as technicians, instructors, doctors, so- 
cial workers, craftsmen, etc. A few 
weeks ago, Cardinal Frings of Cologne 
presided over the departure ceremonies 
of 26 volunteers. 

The selection and training of these 
volunteers is careful and thorough. The 
minimum age is 25; candidates are 
under probation for one year. During 
six months of this time they study 
political, economic, cultural and _reli- 
gious conditions in the underdeveloped 
countries; an additional three months 
are passed in England or France for 
foreign-language study; the remaining 
three months. are spent in orientation 
centers in the countries of destination. 
Unlike Catholic-sponsored volunteer pro- 
grams in this country, this program 
is not strictly speaking a missionary 
effort. But, as Cardinal Frings said at 
the departure ceremonies of the latest 
Misereor contingent, personal service 
is more important than financial aid 
precisely because the volunteers give 
an example and witness of true Chris- 
tianity. 


Talks on Algeria 


Optimism that the seven-year-old 
Algerian war is near its end has never 
been higher. On March 3 Paris “con- 
firmed its desire to see initiated, through 
an official delegation, talks concerning 
the conditions for Algerian self-deter- 
mination.” 

For their part, the rebels have re- 
sponded by announcing their willingness 
to enter immediate negotiations with 
France. President de Gaulle no longer 
insists that a cease-fire must precede 
negotiations. The rebel government-in- 
exile has dropped its demand for im- 
mediate independence. 






What will be the outcome of the 


negotiations? If they succeed, we wi 


probably see an independent Algerian 


republic, linked in some way with 
France, within the next two or three 
vears. If they fail, the war will doubt. 
less go on with renewed bitterness and 
increasing foreign involvement. The 
rebels will doubtless look to the East 
for the help they will need to resist 
the 400,000-man army France has de. 
ployed in Algeria. 

There are issues on which these pro- 
posed talks could founder. What is to 
be the status in an independent Algeria 
of the million Europeans who have 
made the country what it is today? 
Will France be allowed to continue the 
development of the Sahara and _ its 
rich reservoirs of oil? France is certain 
to back away from any solution to the 
Algerian problem which does not guar- 
antee that its interests on both scores 
will be protected. 

There are arduous days of proposal 
and counterproposal ahead. Neverthe- 
less, the antagonists have at least begun 


to talk. That is the brightest bit of! 


news in seven long years of a war that 
has proved an intolerable burden to 
Algeria, to France and to the entire 
Western world. 


Successful Pay-TV 


With television occupying such a 
big part of our home life and entertain- 
ment, every considered effort to improve 
its quality is sure to be welcome. For 
ten days last month, beginning March 
16, thousands of Toronto homes shared 
in what may be a major “breakthrough” 
in high-level programing. This was the 
pay-as-you-watch TV production of 
Menotti’s musical drama, “The Consul,” 
a classic of the American theatre. 

Imagine the restfulness of intermis- 
sions that are really intermissions—five 
minutes of uninterrupted quiet, with 
nothing on the screen and only a buzzer 
to call you back for the next act. No 
wonder that the critics, Canadians as 
well as Americans like John Crosby and 
Jack Gould, were beside themselves in 
their eulogies. For once, they found, 
the focus was on one thing only: the 
work of art to be communicated. 

This was possible through the tech- 
nique of Pay-TV. On top of your set 
is a box with a slot into which you place 





the required fee. “The Consul” was an 
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elaborate production and cost $1.50; 
however, for the same price, as many 
people watched as could be accommo- 
dated by one set. Divide it among six, 
and the cost is 25 cents for more than 
two hours of the best entertainment. 

Pay-TV, once it passes its experi- 
mental stage, and provided it main- 
tains relatively high standards, may add 
a great deal to our viewing—a certain 
dignity and a feeling of specialness 
as opposed to everyday programs. It 
furthermore emancipates the viewer 
from unpleasant commercial interrup- 
tions. 

On the other hand, viewers will 
still have to be active in their attitudes. 
Simply paying for television will not 
insure quality, unless a choice is made. 
Even now, with commercial TV, the 
viewer can have a great deal to say 
if only he takes the trouble to say it. 
The basic problem, it seems, will always 
be the matter of choosing and planning 
ahead. 


Lobby Effort Flops 


As part of its campaign against the 
Administration’s distressed area bill, the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce distributed 
an appealing leaflet entitled Scranton 
and Wilkes-Barre Put Hard Coal’s Hard 
Times Behind. 

In glowing prose the leaflet described 
how the two Pennsylvania cities had by 
voluntary effort offset the decline of 
anthracite coal mining and sent new 
“economic lifeblood” surging through 
their communities. “What’s been re- 
markable,” said the leaflet, “is the way 
the peoples of the areas have bootstrap- 
lifted themselves, minus a cap-in-hand 
plea for dole aid.” 

This was a fine and deserved tribute 
to the people of Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre, who have striven energetically 
and imaginatively to cope with the 
collapse of their principal industry. The 
only trouble with the leaflet was that 
Washington, D.C. headquarters of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce failed to 
clear it with the local authorities. If 
it had done so, it would have learned 
that despite considerable success in at- 
tracting new industry—and despite the 
emigration of many coal miners—con- 
ditions in both Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre remain extremely difficult. Neither 
town experiences any notable surging of 
“economic lifeblood.” 
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In November of last year, for ex- 
ample, when the national unemploy- 
ment rate was 6.3 per cent, the jobless 
rate in Scranton was 11.8 per cent and 
in Wilkes-Barre 13.2 per cent. This 
was some improvement over 1959, but 
not enough to remove either city from 
the category of the chronically de- 
pressed areas. 

If the reader has progressed this far, 
he has probably begun to suspect that 
on the distressed area bill the Cham- 
ber of Commerce spoke to Congress 
with two clashing voices. He is right. 
Despite the leaflet about their towns, 
the Chambers of both Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre supported area redevelop- 
ment. 


Must the Hangman Go? 


In recent years many Protestant bod- 
ies have recorded their opposition to 
capital punishment. But perhaps the 
strongest stand on the abolition of the 
death penalty was taken by the Na- 
tional Council of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church on March 19 with the re- 
lease of a 31-page booklet which de- 
clared that agitation against capital 
punishment “is part of the mission of 
the church.” 

The frank purpose of the council's 
booklet is to urge Episcopalians to 
create a climate of opinion that will 
induce State legislatures to do away 
with the hangman’s noose. The death 
penalty, it argues, not only brutalizes 
society and fails as a deterrent; it is 
also an evil incompatible with the 
New Testament concept of love for our 
neighbor. 

The Catholic Church, of course, de- 
fends the right of the state to exact 
the death penalty as a punishment for 
grave crimes. But Catholics may, with- 
out compromise of principle, work for 
the abolition of the exercise of this 
right in a particular commonwealth. 
They indeed should do so, if they 
believe that capital punishment fails 
to secure its purposes or is today a 


‘denial of the best humanitarian ideal- 


ism and of Christian charity. 

The pity of it is that in the noisy 
debate on capital punishment which is 
shaping up in Western society, Catholic 
spokesmen are relatively silent. Our 
theologians, moralists and lawyers are 
contributing little to a dialogue that 
may profoundly alter the character of 


penology in the years that lie ahead. 
Yet the traditions and experience of the 
Church enshrine an immense amount of 
material that is pertinent to this grave 
issue, an issue to which “the Christian 
cannot be indifferent,” as the Episco- 
palians have noted. 

We hope that Catholic thinkers will 
assume leadership and dare to be in- 
volved in the growing discussions on 
capital punishment. 


Harvard Catholic Center 


The Catholic Book Club choice for 
April, Christopher Dawson's The Crisis 
of Western Education, fitly coincides 
with Cardinal Cushing’s remarks at the 
dedication on March 11 of the Harvard- 
Radcliffe Catholic Club’s new student 
center. 

Professor Dawson, Charles Chauncey 
Stillman Professor of Catholic Studies 
in the Harvard Divinity School, believes 
that the professor in a Catholic univer- 
sity or college has a primary responsi- 
bility to transmit to the modern world 
the concrete historical reality of Chris- 
tendom or Christian culture, seen from 
the vantage point of his particular 
specialty. 

Addressing undergraduates in a secu- 
lar institution, Cardinal Cushing stressed 
that the Christian intellectual “can and 
must make his contribution to the solu- 
tion of our contemporary problems in 
terms intelligible to our present gen- 
eration.” 

“We are to be no longer content,” the 
Cardinal said, with the “snug security 
that too often shuts Christians off from 





Education Issue 


A 104-page AMERICA next week 
will feature an article on Newman 
Clubs by Fr. Jonn A. O'BRIEN. 
Also reports from a dozen col- 
leges. 











real knowledge of the forces at work in 
the communities of which they are 
members but to which they seem alien.” 
He called for a lay apostolate, express- 
ing itself much less in words’ than in 
Christian life logically and loyally lived 
out. Such an apostolate would “learn 
and teach in all the camps, colleges, 
forums and market places of the world.” 

The Cardinal's bold words as well as 
the professor's thoughtful analysis offer 
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a positive challenge to the young men 
and women who will frequent the cen- 
ter. Those—living and dead—who la- 
bored for just such a Harvard center in 
less propitious times will specially 
rejoice at this new turn of events. 


Second-Class Arabs 


Some three hundred years before the 
appearance of Mohammed on the world 
scene, Alexandria was the intellectual 
center of Christendom. Though this is 
the land that gave the world Pantaenus, 
Cyril, Clement and Origen, it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult even to be a 
Christian in Egypt today. 

There is no sign of overt persecution. 
The camera-carrying tourist will find 
churches open and frequented. He will 
see Mass celebrated in seven Oriental 
rites in Cairo. Catholic schools are func- 
tioning. Occasionally a cabinet minister 
will pay tribute to the Christians in a 
speech. 

The realities of life, however, are far 
different from what appearances may 
suggest. Here are a few reactions to 
questions put to the average citizen by 
NC correspondent Patrick O’Connor, 
S.S.C.,: “Equality does not exist”; “In 
practice they won't recognize a Chris- 
tian as a real Arab”; “The scales are 
always weighed down in favor of the 
Muslim.” Morcover, legislation aimed 
at the Islamization o£ Christian schools 
is slowly strangling Christian educa- 
tion. The next move, some fear, will be 
the nationalization of all schools. 

This is strangely inconsistent behav- 
ior on the part of the United Arab 
Republic. In UN sessions its represent- 
atives can usually be found among the 
loudest lamenters for the neglected 
rights of the Palestine refugees. Appar- 
ently some Arab states could do with 
a reminder that Christian fellow citi- 
zens also have rights. They can hardly 
expect sy npathy for the disfranchised 
Muslims of Palestine when Arab Chris- 
tians are treated as secon 1-class citizens. 


Extraterrestrial Life? 


Late in 1959 Dr. Melvin Calvin of 
the University of California reported 
the discovery in meteorites of molecules 
resembling the basic constituents of 
earth’s genetic material. This discovery 
apparently provided the first concrete 
suggestion that conditions may exist in 
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space favorable to the development of 
living beings. 

Has science now taken the step from 
plausible suggestion to the presentation 
of physical evidence for the existence 
of life outside the earth? Three scien- 
tists from the New York area (two of 
them from Fordham University) think 
so. 

Back in 1864 a large meteorite fell 
near Orgueil in France. When the three 
scientists recently submitted a fragment 
of this stone to the most modern types 
of chemical and physical analysis, they 
found that it contained some waxy car- 
bon compounds closely akin to the 
chemicals found in the living processes 
of plants and animals and not otherwise 
known to exist in nature. Their conclu- 
sion was that “wherever this meteorite 
originated, something lived,” and they 
offered their findings as “the first physi- 
cal evidence for the existence of forms 
of life beyond our planet.” 

Such a claim is an exciting one and, 
because of its enormous magnitude and 
implications, will be received with skep- 
ticism until it is abundantly confirmed 
by further scientific investigation. But 
the very fact that it has been made will 
lead to intensive study of other mete- 
oritic fragments in the museums of the 
world. It will also whet the desire of 
biologists to send exploratory probes to 
the surface of the moon, Venus and 
Mars, as soon as possible. Whoever first 
proves that life exists or ever existed 
outside this tiny earth is sure to win a 
Nobel prize for his tremendous contri- 
bution to the expansion of human knowl- 


edge. 
Competition and Monopoly 


When Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy announces that price fixing is 
more widespread than people realize 
—as he did recently in a radio interview 
with Sen. Kenneth B. Keating—we have 
no difficulty in agreeing with him. We 
have no difference with him, either, 
when he says that, as a result of cur- 
rent probing of price fixing in meat, 
milk, drugs and other products, “we're 
going to be able to lower prices in some 
of these important areas.” When he 
goes on from there, however, to leave 
the impression—based on the recent 
prosecution of 29 electrical manufac- 
turers—that consumers can expect really 
substantial savings as a consequence of 


antitrust activity, we start having some 
doubts. 

The basis of Mr. Kennedy’s expecta- 
tions is the movement of prices in 
electrical manufacturing between 1955 
and 1960. As he told his radio audience, 
“when the conspiracy broke down, the 
price to the consumer and to the Gov- 
ernment fell about 30 to 40 per cent.” 
That is true. Between prices of certain 
electrical products at their peak during 
the 1956-59 period and at their base 
during the “white sales” of 1955 and 
1958, there were extreme fluctuations. 
Mr. Kennedy assumes that at the low 
point during the white sales prices 
were fair because they were competi- 
tive. There are good reasons to suspect, 
however, that prices during those sales 
were not fair to producers, and that 
if the sales had been prolonged, the 
smaller firms in the industry would 
have been forced into bankruptcy. In 
that case, competition would have 
spawned monopoly. 

We suggest two questions for Mr. 
Kennedy and the business community: 
1) what is a fair price? 2) Is a com- 
petitive price always a fair price? 


Tuition Grants 


A Protestant school director appealed 
to Congress on March 17 to reform the 
American educational system into one 
of completely free choice by making 
direct tuition grants to children and 
letting the parents choose whether to 
use the aid at a public or church-related 
school. 

Glen Andreas, a banker of Pella, 
Iowa, and a director of the Pella Chris- 
tian School, which is maintained by 
the Christian Reformed Church, made 
the suggestion at House Education 
Committee hearings on Federal aid to 
education. 

Mr. Andreas, vice president of Citi- 
zens for Educational Freedom, a non- 
denominational organization, said that 
the Calvinists of Dutch origin on whose 
behalf he spoke have observed the 
operation of such a system in the 
Netherlands since 1915 and believe it 
has worked out well. 

The same system in the United 
States, he said, “would lead to a spirit 
of free enterprise in education, as op- 
posed to state monopoly, and be good 
for everyone.” 

As to the argument that rival school 
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systems of various religious groups 
might promote disharmony by remov- 
ing children from the democratizing 
influence of a public school classroom 
where children of different faiths rub 
elbows, Mr. Andreas said: “We think 
we experience such democracy through 
living and that the classroom is not the 
best place to teach it.” 

He suggested that the objective could 
be accomplished by encouraging inter- 
school relations, bringing children of 
different schools together for music 
festivals, athletic contests and other 
such events. 


Breeze of Change 


All men are equal, but some are more 
equal than others. In one district of 
Tennessee, for example, one member of 
the State Legislature represents 3,948 
people. But in another district of the 


same State, the ratio is one member 
to 75,134 constituents. Obviously the 
residents of the first district are vastly 
overrepresented in proportion to the 
hapless denizens of the second district. 

Similar situations exist in many other 
States. Thus, in Maryland, one State 
Senator represents 490,201 constituents, 
another Senator only 15,317 rural citi- 
zens. As they say in New Yorkese: This 
is democracy? 

The imbalance of representation in 
the Tennessee Legislature is the result 
of that body’s refusal to reapportion 
since 1901. Population has shifted, but 
legislative district boundaries have re- 
mained unchanged. 

Hitherto there has been no way to 
force the Legislature to reapportion, 
despite a specific command to do so 
in the State constitution. Now, however, 
the U.S. Supreme Court has before it 
a case challenging the constitutionality 


of Tennessee’s antiquated legislative 
districts. On March 14 the Federal 
Department of Justice filed a support- 
ing brief asking the court to declare 
that the Legislature, by its refusal to 
reapportion, has denied to the people 
of the State the equal protection of 
the laws guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the U.S. Constitution. 

The court has previously refused to 
decide this type of case, calling it a 
“political” rather than a “judicial” ques- 
tion. But courts across the country are 
showing a new readiness to entertain 
the question of legislative redistricting. 
The most recent instance was furnished 
by Indiana Superior Court Judge John 
Linder, who ruled on March 17 that 
his State’s Legislature has been uncon- 
stitutional since the 1920’s. Mayhap 
the U.S. Supreme Court will show a 
like willingness to sniff the breeze of 
change. 











Discussion in 


5 Gene WAS A TIME when open, unabridged dis- 
cussion of public issues in the market place 
was considered the quintessence of democracy. 
Today, however, there seems ‘+ be abroad in 


America a strong, surreptitious attempt to muzzle — 


debate on the Administration’s education bill. 

To express one’s honest and sincere opinion on 
the inequities of this bill is called undemocratic, 
unfair to public schools, divisive of the common 
good. A prominent New York City official has 
been publicly accused of a “disservice” to the 
State and nation because he told a Congressional 
committee at a public hearing that “it was un- 
thinkable that Federal aid should go to only pub- 
lic schools.” Thus, open discussion, free debate in 
the market place, once the great characteristic of 
American democracy, is now labeled un-American. 
The smear campaign is off to an excellent start. 

What happened the last time a large body of 
citizens in this country put off debate in the name 
of the common good is now written into the law 
of the land for all to see. In 1958 the Defense Act 
was passed. No one will deny that there are many 
excellent provisions in this Act for the advance- 
ment of education. And no unprejudiced eye can 
fail to see its almost arrogant inequities. 

For instance, under Title II of the Defense Act 
a prospective teacher may borrow $5,000 from the 
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Federal Government to finance his education. If 
the prospective teacher later on engages in his 
profession in a public school, the Government is 
authorized to forgive 10 to 50 per cent of the loan. 
By contrast, if the teacher teaches in a private or 
parochial school, his debt remains unforgiven 
until fully paid. 

Under Title V (B) of the same act, counseling 
and guidance training are provided and financed 
by the Government for one who is engaged in this 
field in public schools, but not for one so engaged 
in a private or parochial school. Similar inequities, 
if not injustices, are provided for parochial school 
teachers by the provisions of the Defense Act for 
participation in foreign language institutes. 

With the inequities in the Defense Act before 
our minds, what hope can we have of any special 
legislation in our favor once the debate on the 
present Federal education bill has come to an end? 
The present clandestine attempt to silence debate 
under the pretext of the common good should be 
exposed for the specious move that it is. For the 
common good is not necessarily the good of the 
greater number, but the good of the whole of 
society. 

Can it possibly be for the common good that 
thousands of parents and children, who have com- 
mitted no crime, who have shared equally with 
others in war and in peace the common burdens 
of society, should be deprived of the common 
benefits of the Federal Government because of 
their religious beliefs? ArTuur A. NorTH 
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Washington Front 





THREAT IN LAOS 


A THE TOP DIPLOMATS of the United States and 
the Soviet Union had conferred here for five hours, 
a Washington newspaper came out with a banner line 
that said: “Rusk Warns Soviet on Laos.” 

This certainly was wrong. Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk talked very frankly with Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko, but he was careful to avoid bellicose lan- 
guage. What he told the Russian was that the fighting 
in Laos is a critical matter, containing the seeds of a 
possible major collision between East and West; and 
that there would have to be an agreement on a peaceful, 
neutral Laos before the United States and the USSR 
could move on to negotiations on other world problems. 
He laid down no threats or warnings. 

For the time being, the Kennedy Administration is 
trying to carry out literally Theodore Roosevelt's motto: 
“Speak softly and carry a big stick.” The big stick is 
being used by the United States so far only to the extent 
of increasing the supply of weapons, munitions and 
technical advisers to the little kingdom of Laos (pop. 
3 million). The Russians have been doing the same 
thing for the rebel army, with its hard core of Com- 
munist fighters. 





Mr. Fo.uiarp, veteran White House reporter for the 
Washington Post, writes for AMerica every third week. 


On All Horizons 


Laos is a test for President Kennedy, even though it 
is a problem he inherited from the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. He is determined that the Communists shall 
not take over the country and thus be in a position to 
threaten South Vietnam, Cambodia, Thailand and 
Burma. Hardly anybody doubts that he has the tough- 
ness and boldness to deal with the crisis. 

However, he faces certain difficulties that are not 
widely understood. For one thing, the royal or govern- 
ment troops in Laos don’t seem to have much stomach 
for fighting—which helps explain why the rebels have 
captured so much territory and are driving to take 
over the whole kingdom. Then there is the position of 
the Soviet Union vis-a-vis Red China. Assuming that 
Premier Khrushchev is agreeable to a settlement in 
Laos—which is assuming a lot—how would he go about 
selling the idea to the head man in Peiping, Mao Tse- 
tung? Mao is not likely to welcome any stemming of the 
Red tide in Asia. 

All of which recalls Dwight D. Eisenhower’s press 
conference on January 18, two days before he relin- 
quished the Presidency. Asked by a reporter what would 
be the greatest problem confronting his successor, 
General Eisenhower did not hesitate with his answer. 
It would be, he said, the intransigent, unreasonable 
attitude of the Communist bloc—“the thing that causes 
all our problems.” “Therefore,” he added, “his [Mr. 
Kennedy's] basic problem—and not just the President's, 
everybody else’s—is what to do to keep ourselves strong 
and firm and yet conciliatory in trying to meet this 
—this terrible problem that is none of our making.” 

Epwarp T. Fo.Liiarp 


One such opportunity offered boys and 
girls in the New Haven area is a Writ- 
ing Workshop to be conducted at Al- 
bertus Magnus College, June 26 to July 





28. The course is designed to develop 





NON-CATHOLIC SCHOOL? ° Parents 
and advisers of young people now at- 
tending or about to attend a secular 
college would do well to put into the 
hands of their charges William J. 
Whalen’s Catholics on Campus, a sym- 
pathetic handbook of salutary warn- 
ings, hints and challenges (Bruce. 
Paperback, $1.25). 


RAVAGES OF DRINK ©® The Nation- 
al Clergy Conference on Alcoholism is 
sponsoring its third Pastoral Institute on 
Alcoholic Problems, April 4, at the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex., under 
the patronage of Most Rev. Thomas K. 
Gorman, Bishop of Dallas-Fort Worth. 


SOUND MINDS °* Founded in 1954, 
the Academy of Religion and Mental 
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Health is a voluntary health organiza- 
tion developing closer cooperation be- 
tween psychiatry and the ministry. A 
recent report (Feb. 10) outlines the 
services of the organization to Catholic 
groups. The academy is directed by 
George Christian Anderson, from 16 E. 
34th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


USEFUL °¢ A handbook giving statis- 
tics, addresses and purpose of Church 
organizations in Latin America has just 
been published. A copy of the 1960 
Directorio de las Organizaciones . . . 
sells for one dollar (CELAM, Apartado 
Aereo 5278, Bogota, Colombia). 


TEEN-AGE WRITERS ° Advanced 
summer courses for ambitious high 
school students are in growing demand. 


effective prose writing and to ease the 
transition to college-level demands. Not 
a remedial program; enrollment lim- 
ited. For further information write the 
college (787 Prospect St., New Haven 
11, Conn.). 


YOUTH FOR ALASKA °® Without 
waiting for the Peace Corps, young vol- 
unteers have already landed in Alaska 
under the sponsorship of LAMB (Lay 
Apostolate Mission Board). This is a 
student organization whose work is to 
recruit Catholic college graduates will- 
ing to spend a limited period of time as 
lay apostles in the mission schools. 
About forty such graduates now in Alas- 
ka were screened by LAMB (c/o Stu- 
dent Chaplain, Gonzaga Univ., Spokane 
2, Wash.). R.A.G. 
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Editorials 
He Rose for Us 


O MYSTICALLY MINDED SOULS, Christianity has often 

seemed a scandal. Indeed, as one religious thinker 
put it, it is the most “avowedly materialist of all world 
religions.” For one thing, many of its teachings are 
shockingly earth-bound and fleshy—about crudities like 
conception, birth, suffering, death and rising fromthe 
dead. None of this is quite as spiritual and other-worldly 
as some high souls would have it. Moreover, the key 
festivals celebrated by Christians—Christmas and East- 
er—deal with the body, are tainted with the body, even 
if it is the Body of Christ. 

To the Marxist, on the other hand, Christianity offers 
a quite different set of objections. Following his proph- 
ets, he cannot forgive any kind of otherworldliness, 
anything that focuses on noneconomic values, any ten- 
dency to judge things in the currency of eternity. He 
is not simply indifferent to it; he is hostile. For Chris- 
tianity, he believes, is rich in fragile promises; it un- 
nerves men, drugging them with thoughts of an alien 
world, preventing them from taking stands here and 
now. For the Marxist, it is the enemy, even more dan- 
gerous and seductive than the altogether “spiritual” 
religions. 

With its climax in Easter, Holy Week must be a time 
of special distaste for both mystics of the non-Christian 
sort and Marxists of any sort. The fact that it always 
comes at the time of spring’s arrival is at best a cool, 
if not icy, comfort. These days in the secular press we 
read harmless poetic eulogies of the new season, all 
about the rebirth of nature as a symbol of deathless 
cheer—carefully done in a lush, incense-laden mood 
that is meant to sound pleasantly religious, but without 
the defiant harshness of religious truth. 

If this is a season of comfort, to the believer it brings 
not merely a euphoria based on chlorophyll or the up- 
surge of sap. Christian hope has little to do with mere 
optimism. The Christian remembers that his Lord’s 
death on Good Friday was no pleasant, poetic gesture; 
it was as real and gory and crassly human as any we 
are likely to face. And the true cross, despite our styl- 
ized sacred art, was hard, heavy and splintery. 

No less real was Christ’s rising. The cry that fired the 
pagan world and led to its conversion was not a gently 
ethical “Do good,” a pale, philosophic Golden Rule, but 
the flaming news: “He is risen!” True, Christ could have 
by-passed an earthly resurrection, going to His triumph 
in a wholly spiritual way. But for our benefit He chose 
to live again with us, body and soul. And His reasons 
have never been fully fathomed by the intuition of 
saints or the speculation of scholars. 

One of these reasons was surely what we would call 
fittingness. “Ought not Christ . . . ?” is a precarious 
method of argument. However, after we know the facts, 
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we may dimly glimpse why they took place. If the 
God-Man was to be not a phantom, but truly man, 
sharing really and not fictitiously in our lot; if He was 
to heal us inwardly and not simply throw a veil over 
our sinfulness; and if He was to be our Way and the 
new Firstborn of our race—then we should not be taken 
aback at His sharing of our death. But if for us death 
was to be only a prelude to resurrection, should He not 
share in this, too? ; 

Thanks to Christ’s Resurrection, we can believe that 
there is something wondrous in man, that the final hu- 
man condition is not carrion or the worm. Unlike Marx- 
ist or non-Christian mystic, we cannot be cynical or 
unconcerned about our fellows. For if Good Friday re- 
minds us that man is not God, Easter does not let him 
forget that to God man does matter. And today the “cup 
of cold water” given in His name means commitment 
to building up for His brethren a world on which the 
light of Easter already shines. 


Reacting to the Recession 


A’ THE ECONOMIC DOCTORS continued to probe and 
check the patient last week, a growing number of 
businessmen, as well as some Government officials, 
professed to see signs that the disease had run its 
course and that any day now recovery would set in. 
Certainly a good number of Congressmen seemed in 
no hurry to approve the various measures designed to 
stimulate the economy—including bills to aid distressed 
areas, extend jobless payments to workers who have 
exhausted their benefits and raise the minimum wage 
—which an energetic Administration had sent to the 
Hill marked “Urgent.” The members of the informal 
Republican-Southern Democratic coalition appeared 
to feel that the natural forces working toward recovery 
were well advanced and that by the time President 
Kennedy’s bills could be enacted, the patient would 
be back on his feet with color in his cheeks and a zest 
to make up for lost time. In that event they were fearful 
that the Administration measures, by adding a dash 
of inflation to the recovery, might do more harm than 
good. This kind of thinking was widely prevalent in the 
business community also. 

Even if the signs that the recession had bottomed 
out were clear and unequivocal—which they are not 
—the Administration would scarcely be deterred from 
its present course. As President Kennedy has noted on 
several occasions, the 12covery from the last recession 
was so incomplete that within a short time the patient 
was back in bed again. He strongly feels that the 
natural forces of recovery need the extra vitamins that 
only Government intervention can give. Furthermore, 
as the chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, William 
McC. Martin Jr., told the Congressional Joint Economic 
Committee several weeks ago, a general economic 
recovery will not solve what he called the problem of 
“structural unemployment.” This is a type of jobless- 
ness that is caused, not by swings in the economic 
cycle, but by the swift pace of automation, or by 
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shifts in demand and the migration of industry which 
leave some areas permanently depressed. 

To some extent at least, the President’s program 
is tailored to cope with both cyclical and structural 
unemployment. His proposals for spurring the housing 
industry, for relieving the plight of the jobless, for 
raising the minimum wage and extending the law to 
additional workers, for accelerating the highway pro- 
gram are all aimed at spurring demand, which in turn, 
as it expresses itself in sales, will check inventory reduc- 
tion and put new orders on the books of suppliers. 
The distressed area bill, which has already passed the 
Senate, strives to cope with structural unemployment. 
(There is no provision in the Administration program 
for cushioning the impact of automation on jobs, but 
that will probably come later.) 

Nor in sponsoring this antirecession program is the 
Administration indifferent to its inflationary potential. 
On the contrary, it insists that the extension of jobless 
benefits be financed by a bigger bite on payrolls and 
that taxes on truckers be increased to keep the highway 
construction program on a pay-as-you-go basis. Further- 
more, it is at least partly from a concern over inflation 
that the President has resisted fairly widespread de- 
mands for a temporary cut in the personal income tax. 

In short, the Administration’s antirecession program 
can scarcely be considered a massive assault on the 
forces of economic stagnation. It can be just as readily 
criticized, in fact, for doing too little as for doing too 
much. No one can have the last word in this contro- 
versy until the merry month of June arrives, when 
economic diagnosis and prophecy will have to cede 
to the hard facts of early summer production and em- 
ployment. 


To Get a Fair Hearing 


wd NO ONE be deceived: we are in a real fight over 
this issue of Federal aid to the nation’s schools. 
Temperatures are rising, and will continue to rise. Pru- 
dence, fairness and understanding must be made to 
prevail over anger and a sense of outrage. In a thought- 
ful article elsewhere in these pages (p. 17) Fr. Charles 
M. Whelan examines the duties that weigh on Catholics 
as they try to determine how long and how vigorously 
they intend to battle for their just claims with respect 
to Federal aid for the schools. 

But fairness, prudence and understanding are two- 
way streets. They make demands on others besides the 
Catholic parties to this debate. We feel the New York 
Times failed in fairness when, going beyond open ad- 
vocacy of exclusion of parochial schools, it administered 
a positive rebuke to a New York official who said he 
supported the granting of aid to these schools. The offi- 
cial is Charles H. Silver, president of the New York 
City Board of Education, and the Times’ rebuke was 
delivered in an editorial (“Mr. Silver’s Blunder”) on 
March 18. Elsewhere in this issue (p. 5) Fr. Arthur A. 
North explores the implications of this incident. 

But to return to Catholics and Catholic responsibili- 


ties in this hour of trying national debate. We must 
avoid the excesses of anger. We must patiently but in- 
sistently work to get a hearing. We must not be shouted 
down, and yet we should not allow ourselves to be pro- 
voked into the role of the bawling fishwife. Msgr. 
George A. Kelly of New York put the Catholic position 
in admirably proper perspective in a recent talk to a 
large public gathering. Paul M. Butler, former chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee, did the 
same in another recent address. He said: 


Prudence is not only a philosophical virtue. 
Often it is a wise political tactic. . . . I believe that 
in the long run the majority of Americans will rec- 
ognize the wisdom of a program of governmental 
assistance . . . to nonpublic, nonprofit schools. 
However, that happy result will not be achieved 
by florid rhetoric or through threats of Catholic 
opposition to aid for the public schools or indiffer- 
ence to the plight of the public school system. 


The debate will go on. It may well continue for a long 
period. Aid may or may not be granted to private 
schools this year. That will depend upon the state of 
public opinion. Ultimately, however, the public will 
come to see the justice of our case. In the meantime, 
what we ask is a fair hearing. This at least cannot and 
must not be denied us. 


Man’s Freedom in Poland 


— presents no more dramatic encounters than 
the massive contests between God and Caesar. In 
the nature of things, this arises from the apparent un- 
equalness of the struggle and the contrast in the weap- 
ons employed. The civil power, by definition, has at its 
disposal the fullness of material force—the fine, the con- 
fiscation, the dungeon, the rack, the rope. Against these 
means of compulsion, the Church can only oppose the 
arms of the spirit—an idea, a poem, a cry, a prayer. The 
dramatic element also derives from the stakes at issue, 
for here man’s two ultimate loyalties are in conflict. 
Sometimes God’s opponent is merely a power-mad Nero 
who can brook no opposition to his personal whims. At 
other times the foe is an avowed, determined, recog- 
nizable and impenitent godlessness. In either case, and 
above all in the second, the Christian must obey God 
rather than man. Such is his honor and his salvation. 

The war on religion in Poland has now been carried 
to a degree of intensity not reached behind the Iron 
Curtain for some years. The regime of Party Secretary 
Wladyslaw Gomulka has been gradually drawing the 
cord more and more tightly about the neck of the 
Church, in cynical repudiation of the main provisions 
of the 1956 agreement, which seemed at that time to 
establish the basis of a tolerable entente between the 
Catholics and the Communists. On April 16 the national 
elections for the Sejm or parliament will take place. 
Although the outcome should hold no fears for the 
Communists, Secretary Gomulka has found himself 
obliged, in a campaign speech on March 18, openly to 
attack the Catholic Church. 
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The charge now made by the Polish Reds is that all 
would be well if the Pope did not interfere in Polish 
Catholic affairs. In his speech, the Red chief pretended 
that the present bad relations are caused by the Vati- 
can’s efforts to enforce an anti-government and anti- 
Communist policy on the Polish bishops. The Vatican, 
said Gomulka, needs a martyr to propagate its anti- 
Communist policy and has chosen Poland as the most 
likely subject. For instance, he alleged, it is the Vatican 
which has created the issue of religion in the schools. 
There is “no religious persecution in Poland,” said 
Gomulka blandly. 

Cardinal Wyszynski, Primate of Poland, at once re- 
plied to this line of argument in two sermons he 
preached in Warsaw. He testified in vigorous terms 
that in all his relations with the Holy See during two 
pontificates since he became a bishop, no attempts 
were ever made to give him instructions on how Polish 
bishops should manage Church affairs in Poland. It is, 
in fact, something of an insult to the pastoral vigilance 
of the bishops, or to the religious aspirations of the 
Polish people, to allege that they need the Vatican to 
tell them to fight for their right to guarantee religious 
instruction to their children. It is a revelation of the 
strong position of the Polish bishops, and of Cardinal 
Wyszynski particularly, that the Polish Communists 
have no other recourse but to blame the Vatican, not 
the Church in Poland, for the existing tension. 

With the specific issues now dividing the Catholics 
and Communists in Poland, perhaps many in the free 
world are not too familiar. One such issue, of course, 
is that of human freedom. Surely, the West can under- 
stand this appeal of a shepherd to his flock: 

It is only necessary to ask what serves the 
Church better, what serves man better, what better 
serves the dignity of man—whether he, like a serf, 
renouncing his freedom, his reason, his will, licks 
boots, or whether he stands upright with head 
high, professing the truth, defending his dignity. 

I tell you, you will serve only your God, because 

man is too noble to serve anyone but God. 

These words of Cardinal Wyszynski sum up the issue 
in Poland today. 


Complaint Against the UN 


age ernest of the Afro-Asian nations were 
pleasantly surprised during the March I5 meeting 
of the UN Security Council. In a move that is gener- 
ally being interpreted as a break with the past, the 
United States sided with Liberia, Ceylon, the United 
Arab Republic and the Soviet Union and voted for a 
resolution demanding an inquiry into the Portuguese 
colony of Angola. The 1956 Suez crisis excepted, this 
is the first time the United States had openly differed 
with its traditional allies on a colonial issue in the UN. 
By abstaining, Britain, France, Turkey, Ecuador, Chile 
and Nationalist China assured the defeat of the resolu- 
tion. The fact that it failed to pass, however, did not 
dim the enthusiasm of its principal sponsor. The U.S. 
vote, Dr. T. O. Dosumu-Johnson of Liberia jubilantly 
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remarked, would “reverberate throughout Africa and 
the world.” 

The decision was a difficult one for the United States 
to make. It pitted us against our Nato allies who have 
been traditionally loath to poke an inquiring nose into 
the “internal affairs” of members of the alliance. Per- 
haps it was the only decision possible. If we are to 
“ally ourselves with the rising tide of nationalism . . . 
the most powerful force in the modern world,” as Presi- 
dent Kennedy put it during a campaign speech last 
fall, we cannot go on dodging colonial issues each 
time they arise in the UN. 

But is Angola that important? Is the UN being con- 
sistent in devoting so much of its precious time to an 
issue which, we feel, is blown up out of all proportion? 

There is unrest in this Portuguese colony. Portugal 
would do well to yield to the tide of nationalism that 
is sweeping over the colonial areas and liberalize its 
policies both in Angola and in Mozambique. (As a 
matter of fact, on March 20 Lisbon announced it would 
soon give both colonies economic, fiscal and adminis- 
trative autonomy.) Nevertheless, it is sheer exaggera- 
tion to act as though the situation in Angola were more 
of a threat to the peace than the situation in Laos. We 
face a new Korea in Southeast Asia, where the Soviet 
Union has been airlifting military supplies to an aggres- 
sive band of Communist rebels in the Laotian jungles. 
As the Communist advance continues, Washington has 
been obliged to say it will incur whatever risks are 
necessary to prevent a Communist victory. 

We have a vague, uneasy feeling that the big powers 
and the UN are being led around by the nose in Africa. 
We are close to war in Laos. Yet it is Angola, the self- 
appointed leaders of the new Africa tell us, that merits 
the attention of the Security Council. 

The Congo is another case in point. This troubled 
country is desperately in need of skilled, experienced 
technicians who know the country. Who knows it better 
than the Belgians? But President Kwame Nkrumah of 
Ghana, who fancies himself the spokesman for all of 
Africa, including the Congo, does not like Belgians. In 
his search for the help vitally needed if the Congo is 
to be restored to normalcy, Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold therefore doesn’t dare call upon a Bel- 
gian. As a result, the unhappy Congo remains mired in 
its own inadequacies. 

To cite one example, five hundred Belgian doctors, 
skilled in the treatment of tropical diseases, left the 
Congo during the violence that followed independence. 
To date Mr. Hammarskjold has been able to find a 
scant one hundred (often unsatisfactory ) replacements. 
Many Belgians would readily return under UN aus- 
pices. They dare not. At least Mr. Hammarskjold dares 
not ask them. Kwame Nkrumah would not i‘ke it. 

The Soviets could not have planned things better. 
While the Congo remains in turmoil and -the attention 
of the world is focused on such unlikely places as 
Angola, the Reds could well sneak off with Southeast 
Asia. This is probably no concern of an Africa up to its 
neck in its own problems. Somehow we feel that it 
should be the concern of the United Nations. 
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The Resurrection Today 


James V. Schall, S.J. 


our generation. But we are assured by practically 

every political and cultural leader from Mr. Ken- 
nedy to Mr. Sukarno to Mr. Khrushchev that mankind 
has the ability to eliminate hunger, poverty, disease. We 
can readily believe them. A little investigation into 
demography, economic development projections, sta- 
tistics of international agriculture and natural resources, 
educational and medical requirements gives us a work- 
able estimate of national and world needs. We can even 
calculate what is likely to be done country by country 
across the globe to meet these necessities. In the order 
of knowledge, we actually appear to comprehend what 
there is to do. 

On the surface of world politics, the conclusions we 
should draw from such investigation seem at first simple 
and obvious. The majority of these temporal problems 
can be alleviated—provided that the full force of leader- 
ship and effort be brought to bear upon these essential 
issues of poverty, hunger, disease, education, security. 
To more than one thoughtful mind, it is utterly illogical, 
if not insane, that political or religious or ideological 
divisions among men should keep them from seeing 
that they can remake the world in the image of man’s 
welfare. 

More and more nations, the argument runs, are 
spending their major energies in developing military 
systems complete with ever more destructive hydrogen 
weapons and ever more effective delivery apparatus. 
Some ten to twenty nations will soon possess them. Out 
of the mere existence of these weapons, a tragic war is 
certain to result; much of civilization will be destroyed. 
No ideal is worth this. Therefore, the analysis drives 
to its inescapable conclusion, we must disarm, quell the 
ideological differences that make arms necessary, by- 
pass political leaders responsible for our conditions, and 
work together for common peace and prosperity before 
all else is obliterated. Let us dismantle our weapons! 
Let us use our energies to help the poor, the needy, the 
sick! Let us condemn those ideas and philosophies and 
religions that keep us from human brotherhood! The 
logic, it seems, is iron, unbreakable. 

Yet, somehow the logic does not work. In this our 
day, two and two suddenly seem to make five, or seven, 
or ten, or infinity—anything but four. Something has 
gone wrong. Our logic, we vaguely suspect, has be- 


Te cares of this world are indeed perplexing in 





James V. Scuati, who holds a doctorate in political 
science from Georgetown University, is a student of 
theology at Alma College, Los Gatos, California. 
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trayed us. The inevitable, obvious conclusions of our 
best thinkers result in merely private opinions and 
guesses. We see their reasoning, we even see that it is 
perhaps true. But in the end we do not believe what we 
see. And we live by our beliefs more than by our reason- 
ings. Unconsciously, we feel we are missing an element 
vital to the attaining of certitude. 

We perceive somehow that in the old ideologies and 
religions from which our modern world grew, men 
fought battles and waged wars to prove that there are 
more basic issues in human life than food, health and 
security. Men, so it was believed, could be full, healthy 
and safe, and yet be inhuman. Our dim memories that 
this is so are still enough to prevent us from dismantling 
our weapons and discharging our soldiers. This may be 
a remnant of the unconscious, as many think, but it may 
also be a real fear. 

How is it, then, that our columns of statistics, of 
credits and debits no longer add up to obvious totals? 
Here, I suspect, we are face to face with an issue that 
transcends the normal levels of our thinking. Indeed, 
whenever any argument seems totally clear and rational, 
yet finally unacceptable to common sense, we are forced 
to wonder whether we are not dealing with the realm 
commonly called “mystery,” with a category that has 
to do, not with our scientific constructs, but with our 
destiny and purpose as men. 

The arguments for disarmament, for abolishing world- 
wide hunger and disease do not gain the immediate 
acceptance they seemingly deserve because, I suggest, 
they are all too frequently expressions of a belief in 
man that the majority of people cannot accept, a belief 
that our freedom is not worth fighting for. The failure 
to grasp this flickering element in the quest for world 
peace and security is what makes our logic faulty and 
our armies necessary. For it is, in the last analysis, both 
illusion and folly to submerge all values and traditions 
into nothingness whenever they come into conflict with 
the quest for security and the alleviation of human 
wants. Man does not live by bread alone. His right to 
choose to die for this belief if necessary, to prefer civili- 
zation to food, is ultimately what makes him to be man. 

Dogmas of Christian theology are often surprisingly 
relevant in the most unexpected places. Here we have 
been examining the implications of what is undoubtedly 
the major intellectual phenomenon of our time, that is, 
the elevation of human “life,” life in the sense of food, 
clothing, shelter, recreation, health, in short the “good 
life” which our mass circulation magazines describe, 
into the status of the major value in human society. 
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Against the criterion of the “good life,” all other values 
yield their primacy. The continuation of physical, ter- 
restrial life as long as possible has become, as Hannah 
Arendt has pointed out in her brilliant book, The Hu- 
man Condition, the idol that topples governments and 
civilizations which do not worship it. 

Such a view would seem to paralyze Belgians faced 
with the loss of empire and a cutback in welfare funds. 
It moved the President of Brazil to warn that Latin 
Americans “no longer accept the limited conditions of 
life in which they vegetate, because they now realize 
that there are ways of escaping misery.” The stress on 
the primacy of life tends to reinforce Arnold Toynbee’s 
recent analysis: 


The doctrine underlying the Russo-American 
economic ideology is that free enterprise (or com- 
munism) has turned America (or Russia) into an 
earthly paradise in which all is for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds. In an earthly paradise 
there is not, of course, room for sickness or sorrow. 
Consequently, any wretched human being who 
has the effrontery to show signs of distress is being 
guilty of something like high treason. 

This is hard, indeed. For the inevitable ills of life 
are bad enough in themselves; and, if they involve 
the sufferer in becoming a criminal as well, this is 
almost an intolerable aggravation of them. Some- 
thing like this is entailed in an economic ideology 
of either the American or Russian variety because 
each assumes that a particular economic system 
brings the millennium with it... 


If we recall that in the history of thought the origin of 
economics is related to the secularization of the idea of 
God’s providence, we can better appreciate how the 
primacy of life can reign supreme in the minds of many 
of our contemporaries, how the economy can offer a 
security that God could not. 

Into this context (which concentrates all too exclu- 
sively on the welfare man can acquire for himself in this 
life) reappears, astonishingly enough, the dogma of the 
resurrection of the flesh, perhaps the most dynamic and 
vital element in the whole current movement of biblical 
theology. That the resurrection lies at the foundation of 
Christian belief is obvious from its very inception. 
Christ has risen; we shall rise again with Him! We be- 
lieve in the God who has raised Christ. Without His 
Resurrection, our faith is vain. Thus our salvation is not 
radically our own work, but depends upon the Passion- 
Resurrection-Pentecost cycle of the Lord. 

And so Christ’s Resurrection is also, as Karl Barth 
rightly insists, a judgment of this world. He who be- 
lieves in this Resurrection cannot promise men that they 
can fulfill by themselves all their needs and desires in 
this life by political or economic or military means. The 
dogma of our resurrection says that the millennium is 
not here, that man’s ultimate desires can be completed 
only beyond this life, that the hope or promise of 
achieving them here is by definition idolatry: the belief 
that man has in his power the capability of satisfying 
all his desires. 

From this, it appears at once obvious why we must 
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inquire into what actually motivates our belief that we 
can in fact solve man’s problems of disarmament, 
hunger, disease and security. We must be vitally aware 
of what exactly we are proposing. Oftentimes but a 
thread separates doctrines that strive to alleviate the 
hunger of the body and those that attempt to fill the 
hunger of the soul. Indeed, in communism, in much of 
the socialism envisioned by the leaders of underdevel- 
oped countries, in various forms of liberal, conservative 
or atheistic humanism, there is a virtual identity of the 
two. Through such a unification, the fulfillment of the 
needs of life, the “good life,” tends to become the true 
and mystical mission of mankind itself. 

Here, if anywhere, Christians are confronted with 
one of the deepest, most agonizing dilemmas of their 
theology, the conflict between the obligations of this 
world and the next. Christians are the first to agree 
with Pierre and Peggy Streit’s profound humanity that 
wonders: “Why are we blessed? Why do we Americans 
have so much, while the rest of the world so little?” 
Christians must agree “that apart from preserving the 
peace, the first, overriding, frighteningly pressing task 
of this year and this century is to feed, clothe and un- 
leash from fear the millions who, through no fault of 
their own, live in such desolation.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of the sometimes formidable 
evidence that belief in the resurrection has in definite 
cultures and places lessened their legitimate enthusiasm 
and devotion to the obvious tasks of this world, Chris- 
tians betray their vocation to man if they should con- 
tribute to the illusion that perhaps this is all there is, 
that the mission of man is really the feeding, the cloth- 
ing, the sheltering of men in this life—and nothing more. 


= CHRISTIAN PROBLEM, therefore, is simply stated: 
What is there remaining for man to do in this 
world precisely as Christian man? For many of the early 
Christians, all was already accomplished with Christ's 
Resurrection. Salvation was achieved in Christ. Only a 
short time seemed to remain. Vigils were organized in 
preparation for the advent of the Bridegroom. As time 
passed, however, and that coming did not take place, 
Christians began to reflect back again on the teaching 
of the Lord, on parables such as those of the Mustard 
Seed and the Harvest and the Kingdom. They began to 
realize that the extent of time between the Ascension 
and the Second Coming would be a long one, that their 
failure to preach to all the cities of Galilee before the 
return of our Lord might be rejection of the literal truth. 
Our Lord “consummated” His work. His own words 
bear witness to this. So the work of our Lord, the radical 
salvation of men, was completed. The “latter times” had 
begun. Mankind was redeemed. The people of God 
could now hope to reach the abiding presence of the 
Godhead. The resurrection of the flesh! Who is really 
more astounded by this belief? The Jew, to whom it is 
a scandal? The Greek, to whom it is merely foolish? 
Or we ourselves, to whom it is rather too good to be 
true, too incomprehensible to think about clearly? Yet 
this is the doctrine by which the world is judged. 
What remains to be done? To this question the dogma 
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of the resurrection comes as a mighty wind, clarifying 
the surroundings. For the resurrection of the flesh alone 
teaches man the limits and purposes of his political and 
cultural life, what he can and cannot expect from this 
earth. 

It teaches that man is mortal in this life, that he can 
expect only what is humanly feasible, that the elimi- 
nation of hunger, disease and poverty cannot produce 
a man who will not in the end suffer and die. It teaches 
that man does in truth have desires that lie beyond his 
temporal needs. Yet this very truth exempts politics and 
economics and technology and culture from spurious 
demands and hopes that by themselves they can meet 
man’s ultimate problems. Freed from issues beyond 
their competence, they can be used for what they really 





OUT GENNATH GATE 


“When I awake, I am still with thee.” 
(Psalm cxxxviii, 18) 





Out Gennath Gate light dances on 
the hill of skulls within whose rock 
rind some catacomb has flowered. 
Where gaunt crossbeam and thornbrake hot 
dusts of Parasceve laved under 
green waves of slope, a thousand sail 
of crocus cruise the curving water. 


Between the Sabbath and the sun 
where the broken swan wing-furled lay 
lightly moored to his skiff of stone, 
only the naked water heard 
the first shift of his feathers in 
that ineffable sea-change that sprung 
the kerygmatic East to scrolled fire. 


Swift at the sepulchre, Mary, 

the April woman, knew that no 

bird-bough shook down syllables of 

her name when quickly she turned to 

meet the face of the familiar 
Stranger, “Rabboni!” and the spices 
dripped from her fingers as her young feet 


made bright staccato of the road 

down to Jerusalem. But in 

this morning of marvel Mary, 

David’s daughter, moving in the 

stillness of her heart’s charterhouse, 
sees the flame of her candle quenched by 
the Sun in her door, and hears the new 


concert of creation rise with 
Him, as the converging total 
universe swirls like a Van Gogh 


Three Poems for Easter: 


are: practical, workable devices and procedures in the 
temporal city, knowledges and methods that can im- 
prove the lot of the halt and the lame without enslaving 
their minds in their very emancipation. 

What then remains for the Christian to do? We are 
assigned two missions while on earth: in St. Matthew, 
the making of disciples of all nations by baptizing and 
teaching all that was commanded; in St. Paul, the de- 
livery of all creation to the freedom of the Sons of God. 
Here, in teaching what was commanded, in restoring 
creation, the Christian finds what remains for him to do. 
“For I was hungry and you gave me to eat, thirsty . . . 
naked. . . .” Such are the commands. And today we see 
that this is not possible for all men unless we renew 
the race of the earth by what we know, so that the fruits 





sun of petals round the perfect 

Rose. While everyman stirred by 
the promise of Presence easters in 
his private Emmaus, at the breaking 


of bread knows suddenly whom he 

is guesting at his table—bone 

of His risen bone, flesh of His 

flesh, the Christ-face everywhere!— 

this shy and dusk-eyed Hebrew child, 
the toiling Slav on the Volga, the 
black boy peering from his tenement. 


SisTER M. THERESE, S.D.S. 
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PSALM FOR SPRING 


Beauty is mercy then as beauty goes... 
As he who gathers fragrance of the rose 
Remembers wound of winters gone before, 


Or drinking dew must needs acknowledge thirst 
And scanning skies deem more than cinderdust 
The sleepless radiance of a thousand stars. 


Let him who scrapes December from the bark 
Contend with argument of limb and lark— 
A Spirit breathes upon the mummied earth! 


April stirs who slept in death-like sleep, 
And heart is Lazarus returned to weep 
Lament of life, familiar and sweet! 


For Beauty then is mercy in disguise: 
Drink deep a draught of hyacinth and rise. 


Francesca Guti 
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of the earth can reach all. Holiness and sanctification for 
the Christian mean involvement in this work. This is the 
mission—to preach to all nations that our salvation does 
not lie in this life, but that salvation is achieved only 
through this life, through renewing the face of the earth. 
We must realize that the tasks of this world are Chris- 
tian tasks. 

The resurrection of the flesh is a most contemporary 
dogma, relevant in some mysterious fashion to all we 
attempt for the elimination of the world’s hunger and 
poverty. If we pursue this task as idolaters, as men who 
preach to the poor that we can fulfill their ultimate 
needs with our aid and competence, we are but de- 
stroyers and deceivers. For we cannot do this. Nor can 
anyone else. This ultimately is why we must hesitate, 


why our common sense dictates that we keep our armies 
and our defenses for a time. For we are confronted with 
an ideology, indeed with many ideologies that suspect 
that poverty, hunger, compassion and welfare is all 
there is, that believe with Epicurus that the gods cause 
hunger and want because they deflect man from his 
earthly task. 

Behind welfare and security and the good life lies 
the resurrection. We betray man by promising him any- 
thing less. The first and last freedom for the Christian is 
precisely the freedom to affirm that this best of all pos- 
sible worlds is not enough. Whoever believes it can be, 
diminishes man. This, in the end, is what the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh means, today as yesterday as always, 
to humanity. 





IERESE, S.D.S. 


EASTER MORNING: LINDISFARNE 


Keen as a sword old giants forged in yore-days 
The April air smites off far fjords and fells 
Before it sheathes this Cross at Lindisfarne 
That Oswald bade and Abbot Aidan built 

For thee, fair chieftain, whom I look upon. 


Blood-brother to the earth, strong Herakles, 

Who wrestled death and cleansed the heart’s foul floor, 
Thou art Prince Amlaith, too, for thou didst ponder 
The world’s white skull in the Place of the Skull itself. 
But most of all thou art our champion, 

Of All-Father born by his wish-maid, May Mary. 

In a cave it was whole Havelok’s king-light 

Shone round thy head and elvish people sang 

Out of their star-dales under heaven’s helm. 

(In thy Friday cave there were no star-folk singing! ) 


= 
That fight thou fought on Calvary’s high hill 


e, Was best of all fights ever fought, my Jarl! 
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Heart keener and mood more as thy might minished, 
Great Grettir of grace, first thane, lord Njal of the nails! 
(Than those stark studs that stood out in thy hands 
Smith Wayland never set more fine in war-hilt. ) 

Thy body’s bow bent then to pierce my spirit— 
Unstrung that bow will never be through time, 

Childe Christ, Kemp Joseph’s son, who harrowed hell, 
Who burned the dark knight’s hall about his ears, 
And beat that baneful baresark to his knees. 


aa 


Hail holy hind of heaven, hail, golden groom! 

Brighter than brand in Niflung hoard thou rose! 

Bairn from the barrow, hero from howe rose thou! 
Now, greatest of all bale-fires, thy hero’s heart 

Burns on high heaven’s headland and is not quenched. 


Se aS 
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Row, row, my heart, till we raise that far-off 
ness, 

Last landfall of life, mirth’s morning, and 
happiest haven! 


Cuar_es A. BRADY 


This present Easter poem, in the tradition of the 
old northern heroic verse, applies saga terminology 
to Christ and, on one occasion, to Mary as well. Here 
is a working glossary of epithets in the order of their 
occurrence. 


Prince AMLAITH: old form of Prince Hamlet. 

Wisu-Maiw: a Valkyrie; more especially Gudrun, 
Odin’s dearest daughter. 

Have.ox’s Kinc-Licut: the bright light that, with 
the golden cross which is the king-mark, heralds 
the unknown child as King in Havelok the Dane. 

EtvisH PEOPLE, STAR-FOLK: angels. 

Jar.: earl in Viking lands. 

Grettir, Nya: names for the greatest of all saga 
heroes. 

THANE: a great lord attendant on a king. 

SmitH Way.anp: the wonder-smith of the gods and 
heroes. 

Cuitpe, Kemp: old northern names for heroes. 

Hinp: servant. 

Dark Knicut and BANEFUL BarRESARK: metaphorical 
names for Lucifer. 

Groom: young warrior (later a bridegroom—a tension 
operates here between both these meanings). 

BRAND: sword. 

NirLunc Hoarp: the Rhine’s fabled treasure-trove. 

Barrow, Howe: burial mounds. 

BaLE-FireE: chieftain’s funeral pyre. 

Ness: headland. 
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A Look at Opus Dei 


Thurston N. Davts 


HAT IS THE MEANING Of all the criticism leveled 

\X/ in the world press at something called the 

secular institute of Opus Dei? What is Opus 
Dei? What is a secular institute? If Opus Dei’s aims are 
good, why is it consistently portrayed as something 
sinister? 

A “secular institute,” for those still unacquainted with 
the term, is a society or congregation of men or women 
who dedicate themselves and their lives to the highest 
ideals of the gospel. They pronounce private vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience. However, they live and 
work, not in a convent or monastery, but in a secular 
environment like all other lay people. They wear no 
distinctive garb. They hold positions in business, indus- 
try or the professions just as other lay persons do, and 
hence are quite indistinguishable from them. Their 
institutes are called “secular” to distinguish them 
canonically from “religious” congregations of priests, 
brothers and nuns. In brief, they are lay persons living 
dedicated lives in the secular world. 

Secular institute members make no public fuss over 
the life of dedication which they have adopted. Gen- 
erally, they follow a practice of discretion, even of 
secrecy, in speaking of their adherence to their insti- 
tutes. 

There are many such organizations in the Church of 
the 20th century. All have sprung up within the last 
thirty years, in answer to the peculiar apostolic needs of 
our time. A special document of Pope Pius XII—called 
an apostolic constitution, and designated Provida Mater 
Ecclesia, the first Latin words of the document—for- 
mally and fully approved this way of life in 1947 for 
those Catholics who are judged qualified to adopt it. In 
other words, no matter what anyone may think of the 
idea and the ideals of this still-novel kind of pursuit of 
Christian perfection, the Catholic Church has blessed it. 

The much discussed organization known as Opus Dei 
cannot be understood except against the above back- 
ground. Founded in Madrid in 1928 by Msgr. José 
Maria Escriva de Balaguer, it was the first of the 
secular institutes. In the slightly more than three 
decades of its existence, it has spread rapidly through 
thirty countries, and is especially influential in academic 
circles. In Rome one hears of a large number of young 
laymen, members of Opus Dei, who are studying 
philosophy and theology there. Relatively few of these 
men are ever ordained to the priesthood. (The study of 





Fr. Davis, s.J., after several visits to Spain, here exam- 
ines an organization that has recently been the object 
of much discussion in Spain and elsewhere. 
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theology is meant to provide a broad basis for their 
other scientific studies.) It is commonly said that only 
about two per cent of the membership of Opus Dei are 
priests; priests are ordained only as they are needed to 
care for the sacramental life of the members. There is a 
separate branch of Opus Dei for women. 

What is Opus Dei and why does it exist? It is a so- 
ciety of Catholic men and women, predominantly per- 
sons in the lay state, who live dedicated lives in such 
secular callings as medicine, the arts, teaching, pub- 
lishing, business and the like. Opus Dei is simply the 
sum of its members. It is the ecclesiastically approved 
way of life that binds them and all the phases of their 
work together. Thus, the specific objective of Opus 
Dei, its precise apostolate, is nothing other than the 
conglomerate apostolic activity of its adherents, each 
of whom pursues—in his own way and by the means 
available to him—a common ideal of working for the 
re-Christianization of society. 

Due to its origins there, Opus Dei has grown most 
vigorously in Spain, and has come to be identified in 
the popular mind with Spain and Spanish Catholicism. 
There is an Opus Dei group in England at Oxford 
University. In the United States both Harvard Uni- 
versity and the University of Chicago have small Opus 
Dei centers close to the campus. 

How large is the membership of Opus Dei? This 
question can be answered only with a conjecture, since 
Opus Dei members are slow to speak about the size or 
rate of growth of their organization. Since one of ‘the 
characteristics of this secular institute is the “discretion” 
of the members, a principle on which stress ‘is laid in 
Opus Dei literature, one learns not to ask for detailed 
statistical information, and not to receive it when such 
questions are asked. However, it seems safe to say that 
the numerical strength of Opus Dei is centered largely 
in Spain, though it would be impossible to guess 
whether membership there is nearer to 5,000, 10,000 or 
50,000. Certainly, so far as England and the United 
States are concerned, Opus Dei has very few members. 
I have no way of knowing what the situation may be in 
Latin America. 

Several years ago, during a spell of severe press 
publicity about Opus Dei, I asked a minor official of 
the organization in Chicago whether AMerica—or the 
Catholic press in general through the NC News Service 
—might not profitably publish Opus Dei’s own version 
of the facts in question. I was told that it was not cus- 
tomary for Opus Dei to conduct its affairs in this way. 
In other words, it did not contemplate the establishment 
of anything resembling the standard American institu- 
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tion of a public information office. I was given to 
understand that Opus Dei, as an organization, has no 
policies or platforms of its own. Its work was said to be 
simply the work of each individual member, who goes 
about his private affairs in the walk of life to which his 
profession or his employment takes him. 

In the summer of 1958, traveling in Spain and Italy, 
I again made the same inquiries and received the same 
answer. On the specific question of the numerical 
strength of Opus Dei, I was explicitly told that Opus 
Dei did not make a practice of announcing the number 
of its members, and the following reason was given: “If 
our numbers are small, our work will be disregarded; 
if large, our influence will be exaggerated.” 

In his recently published Spain and Defense of the 
West: Ally and Liability, Arthur P. Whitaker reports: 


One prominent member explained to me that 
Opus Dei is silent about its size, not from any 
policy of concealment, but simply because it is 
indifferent to numbers, neither knowing nor caring 
how many members it has. 


In Spain, although the major effort of Opus Dei has 


been in the Spanish university world (Opus Dei also 


maintains a special university of its own, the Estudio 
General de Navarra, at Pamplona), its influence ex- 
tends into banking, publishing and politics. Since the 
Cabinet reorganization of February, 1957, the Minister 
of Commerce and the Minister of Finance have both 
been members of Opus Dei. Certain other Cabinet offi- 
cials are said to be sympathizers. This commonly known 
prominence of certain Opus Dei members on the high- 
est levels of the Spanish government has given the 
institute a definite political coloration, at least in the 
popular mind. Opus Dei considers this quite regrettable, 
and wants to correct what it deems a faulty image of 
itself. Thus far, its efforts to clarify its position have 
not been successful. 


4 SPAIN, where rumor and gossip are unable to be 
checked by a free press, resentment against the sup- 
posed power of Qpus Dei in political circles has of 
recent years been on the increase. Privately, the organ- 
ization disclaims political aims of any sort. Publicly, 
however, it says little or nothing, thus following its 
counsel of “discretion.” In the popular mind the result 
is wild conjecture, inevitable exaggeration of whatever 
influence Opus Dei may have, and misinterpretation of 
what that influence may signify. Typical of the con- 
fused state of public opinion on this subject was the 
remark made to me last summer by an intelligent and 
talkative Madrileio: Opus Dei, he asserted, is “the 
creature of the Jesuits.” The truth, of course, is that 
Opus Dei and the Society of Jesus are completely 
distinct organizations. Ironically, quite a different strain 
of popular comment has it that the two are very much 
at dagger points. 

Is Opus Dei a “secret society,” a sort of “white Free- 
masonry, an organization of “undercover men”? The 
answer is No. Yet this is how Opus Dei is frequently 
described in the secular press. Despite all its “discre- 
tion,” Opus Dei procedures do not correspond to the 
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caricatures of those who lampoon its alleged secrecy as 
sinister and dangerous. In Madrid, in Cambridge, Mass., 
in Chicago or at Oxford it is public knowledge that 
houses of Opus Dei members exist and their addresses 
are known. Opus Dei publications in Spain are easily 
identifiable. The consistent reluctance of the organiza- 
tion to answer publicly the charges made against it, or 
its refusal to publish bulletins about itself or to reveal 
the number of its members, are policies followed by 
many voluntary organizations, policies which in other 
cases occasion no criticism whatever. ‘ 

Is there an Opus Dei political “party line,” especially 
in Spain? Again it would seem that there is no such 
policy. Despite the immense publicity given to the fact 
that several prominent members of Opus Dei are con- 
nected with the government of General Franco, it 
would in my opinion be misreading the clear facts to 
conclude that the present regime in Spain has the 
unqualified support of Opus Dei as a group, or even 
of a majority of its members. The question of the 
political alignment of Opus Dei was answered once 
and for all by the authoritative pen of one of its most 
prominent members in Spain, Rafael Calvo Serer. He 
published a statement in Le Monde in Paris, issue of 
May 4, 1958, in which he said: 


Opus Dei is not a social caste, nor a group of 
aristocrats or monarchists, nor a coterie of intel- 
lectuals. . . . Each member is absolutely free to 
think and act on the political level according to his 
personal convictions. Just as the mentality and the 
formation of some differ from those of others, so 
will their convictions be decidedly different, since 
they correspond to the problems of the divers 
social contexts in which they work. 


The much respected Sr. Calvo Serer, unquestionably 
one of the intellectual leaders of Opus Dei in Spain, 
makes no secret of his opposition to the regime of 
General Franco. Professor Whitaker, whose knowl- 
edgeable book deals at some length with Opus Dei, 
refers to Calvo Serer as “a tireless critic of the regime 
Opus Dei is said to dominate.” 

Again, in an article in the March-April, 1960 issue 
of an Opus Dei publication in Rome called Studi 
Cattolici, José Luis Illanes is at great pains to demon- 
strate that Opus Dei is no more to be linked with the 
present regime in Spain than are such other organiza- 
tions as Catholic Action, the National Association of 
Catholic Propagandists, the Sodality of the Blessed 
Virgin, etc., members of which have also been active in 
government circles. Catholics, he says, are free to take 
whatever political positions they think proper, and Opus 
Dei members share this freedom. In one of the footnotes 
to this article, Sr. Illanes cites a document issued by 
officials of Opus Dei in Spain, explicitly and formally 
affirming the complete freedom of each member of 
Opus Dei in the field of his social and political opinions 
and activities. It declared that “Opus Dei expressly 
disavows any group or individual who makes use of 
the Institute in connection with his political activities.” 
This document was published in Madrid newspapers 
on July 12, 1957. In view of this evidence and these 
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official disclaimers, it is inaccurate to insist that Opus 
Dei as a group supports the Franco regime. 

Much that has been published in the United States 
concerning Opus Dei reveals a lack of information con- 
cerning the organization. For example, in the October, 
1958 issue of Nieman Reports, discussing press censor- 
ship in Spain, Peter Sand (pseudonym) wrote: “The 
present Minister of Information is Arlas [sic] Salgado. 
Salgado is a member of Opus Dei, a secret lay Catholic 
organization.” The reference is to the Spanish Minister 
of Information and Tourism, Gabriel Arias Salgado. By 
identifying Sr. Arias Salgado with Spanish press cen- 
sorship, and by calling him a member of Opus Dei, 
Mr. Sand evoked one of the rare rebuttals issued pub- 
licly by Opus Dei. It came in the form of a letter, 
published in Nieman Reports for October, 1959, and 
signed by Very Rev. Ignatius Gramunt, counselor for 
Opus Dei members in Washington, D.C. Fr. Gramunt 
asserted that Sr. Arias Salgado neither belongs now nor 
ever did belong to Opus Dei. And he went on to remark: 


Moreover, no member of the work [Opus Dei] 
participates in the management of the censorship 
of the press in that country. On the contrary, vari- 
ous members of the Institute have suffered the 
consequences of this censorship. Among them, the 
editor of Diario Regional of Valladolid, who a few 
months ago was forced to give up his position, a 
fact that was reported outside of Spain at that 
time. 

Are the Jesuits, in Spain or elsewhere, inimical to 
Opus Dei? It can be stated unequivocally and on the 
highest authority that there is no such enmity. So far 
as the Society of Jesus is concerned, it not only recog- 
nizes the approved ecclesiastical status of Opus Dei, 
but regards the idealism of its members, and the spread- 
ing scope of its work, as products of divine Providence, 
ever watchful to create for each succeeding age the 
precise forms of the apostolate most suited to the needs 
of that age. If individual Jesuits, in Spain or elsewhere, 
have spoken critically of certain phases of Opus Dei 
activities, they were expressing private opinions. 


le pam criticism such as Opus Dei has 
undergone must not be too readily discounted. 
The work of Opus Dei, especially in Spain, has borne 
the brunt of much loose talk. It would be foolish to 
deny that such criticism exists or that it exists in 
sufficient volume to merit consideration and counter- 
measures. 

Recently, at Oxford University, Opus Dei uncon- 
sciously stirred up a storm of severe criticism in the 
pages of the London Spectator. The details of the in- 
cident in question—the purchase of a house for Afro- 
Asian students at the university—need not detain us 
here. The Catholic Herald of London, in its issue of 
February 10, defended Opus Dei, but went on to re- 
mark that it “seems clear that Opus Dei, in its apostolic 
work, especially in university circles, could sometimes 
study with more care the habits and customs, whether 
ecclesiastical or secular, of other countries in the pur- 
suit of its excellent spiritual aims.” 
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There has been some criticism of Opus Dei at Har- 
vard University and at the University of Chicago. The 
grounds for this criticism are apparently very flimsy, 
being based for the most part on objections to its sup- 
posed clandestinity. However, it would be well for the 
organization to take these objections seriously into 
account. Again to quote the Catholic Herald, “work 
and behavior suited to Spain and Spanish Catholicism 
may well be unsuited both to Catholics and non- 
Catholics in this country. . . .” What goes for England, 
goes for the United States, and may well go, too, for 
Spain itself. 

In summary, Opus Dei appears to have a sizable 
public relations problem on its hands. This problem 
is particularly acute in Spain, where its objectives have 
been seriously misunderstood by many, and where 
rumor and gossip may not be readily corrected under 
the prevailing conditions of a controlled press. The 
organization’s own penchant for silence in the face of 
criticism only complicates the problem. Caricatures, 
misrepresentations and open calumnies against any 
organization should be answered immediately and fully. 
Opus Dei owes it to itself to straighten out the record 
whenever it judges its members or their activities to 
have been misrepresented. When it fails to do so, it 
jeopardizes not only its own high ideals and the effec- 
tiveness of its own apostolate, but also occasions a 
carry-over of unjust criticism against other secular 
institutes and the apostolic work they carry on. 





Value of Secular Institutes 


The first institutes gave a good account of 
themselves. They proved conclusively by their 
work and deeds that, favored by this exceptional 
vocation from God and the help of divine grace, 
they could achieve even in the world not only 
an inward but an outward consecration to the 
ee 

As time went by and these institutes grew in 
number, it became increasingly clear in how many 
ways they could be turned to the effective support 
of the Church and of souls. They could well be 
applied to the earnest pursuit of perfection, at 
all times and places. Many for whom the normal 
religious life was not possible could join such 
institutes. Through their daily contact with family 
life, professional circles and civil society, those 
whose lives were dedicated to sanctification could 
leaven the whole. Their manifold apostolate and 
Christian ministry could be turned to good use 
where priests and religious were forbidden or 
could make no headway. But on the other hand 
experience had shown that dangers and difficult- 
ies had not been wanting; in fact, they had some- 
times, even rather easily, beset this life of per- 
fection. 


Pope Pius XII, Provida Mater 
Ecclesia, February 2, 1947 
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School Question: Stage Two 


Charles M. Whelan 


HE QUESTION of Federal aid to church schools has 
entered a second phase. The first was the debate 
whether church schools may constitutionally 
receive Federal funds. The second is whether the 
level of national education may constitutionally be 
raised through co-operation for specific purposes be- 
tween the Government and church schools; and if so, 
under what forms and what restrictions. Closely associ- 
ated with the new phase is the immensely important 
question whether the church-school issue should be 
separated from the public school issue, especially when 
the matter of Federal aid is put to a vote. 

President Kennedy has expressed strong concern that 
the proponents of integration and of aid to church 
schools may defeat his education program. Such fear is 
well founded but somewhat disingenuous. The real 
forces threatening the defeat of Federal aid are the con- 
servatives in both the Democratic and Republican par- 
ties. Mr. Kennedy knows that the hard core of opposi- 
tion to his entire program comes from the general 
conservatism of Republicans towards costly new pro- 
grams, and particularly from the deep fear of Southern 
Democrats that Federal aid means the end of segrega- 
tion and of local control over the educationai system. 
But this hard core of opposition, the President also 
knows, may prove insufficient to defeat his bills, unless 
enough liberal Democratic and Republican votes are 
swung by the integration and church-school issues. The 
President, therefore, is trying his best to divorce these 
two key issues from his main bill. 

This raises a serious problem in political morality, 
both for the President and for those who are inclined 
to oppose it with qualifications about its present form. 

The President’s problem is whether the need of pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools is so great as to 
justify permissive assistance to segregated schools and 
unintended but serious disadvantages for private and 
church schools. The President has persuasively argued 
the gravity of the needs of public schools, especially on 
the secondary level. So far as co-operation with segre- 
gated schools is concerned, he seems willing to permit 
this if he cannot stop it, but he is hopeful that through 
an executive order or the normal judicial processes of 





Fr. WHELAN, 8.J., contributed “Only Higher Education, 


_Mr. President?” to this Review (3/11, p. 758). He is a 


graduate student at the Harvard Law School, and a 
member of the bar of both the District of Columbia and 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 
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desegregation, the evil will be limited and temporary. 
With respect to church schools, the President’s reading 
of the Everson case would seem to have settled the 
issue of political morality in this area. 4 

On their side, the champions of integration face a 
difficult moral judgment. Their position is all the more 
complicated because the denial of Federal aid will not 
speed integration. What they seek to do is to use the 
power of the purse to accelerate desegregation. By 
offering the States money in exchange for compliance 
with the Constitution, they hope to force a hard bar- 
gain. On the other hand, they foresee a threat to the 
current pace of integration if Federal funds are given 
to the States without a desegregation clause. Above 
all, they see this threat in a grant of Federal funds for 
private and church schools, with no strings attached. 
As a result, the two camps of qualified opponents to 
Mr. Kennedy’s program find themselves in mutual op- 
position. The only point on which they agree is that 
neither will be hurt if Federal aid to education is de- 
nied to everyone. 

Moreover, the threatened union of integrationists and 
Catholics with the general opponents of Mr. Kennedy’s 
program results in a paradox and a tragedy. The para- 
dox is that the integrationists find themselves united 
with the segregationists. The tragedy is that the Cath- 
olics find themselves in the same predicament. There 
are some bedfellows that even politics cannot make 
welcome. 

This unhappy alliance highlights the moral choice 
that confronts advocates of limited co-operation with 
church schools. May they push their claim to the point 
where, if defeated, they will join in an attempt to defeat 
in turn any aid to public schools? May such an alliance 
be formed, even if public schools genuinely need Fed- 
eral funds? 

The needs of public schools are, of course, a ques- 
tion wholly independent of the constitutionality of lim- 
ited co-operation with church schools. But they are not 
independent of the desirability and practical necessity 
of such co-operation. 

As the American bishops recognized in the first point 
of their public statement, the need for Federal aid must 
be determined on the basis of objective, economic facts. 
The problems of public education are wholly a factual 
matter and must be determined without’ regard to re- 
ligious or racial affiliation. Elsewhere (Am. 3/11, pp. 
758-760) I have suggested that President Kennedy’s 
constitutional vision may be affected by political con- 
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siderations. But I fear that the educational vision of 
some Catholics is also colored by their political posi- 
tion on aid to church schools. Instead of making a calm 
appraisal of the problems of public education, some 
have indulged in extravagant statements on the iniqui- 
ties of Federal control, the wastefulness of government 
spending, and the ample ability of all of the States to 
take care of themselves. 

The fact remains, however, that it is precisely the 
affirmation of the needs of public schools for Federal 
aid that creates the need for Federal aid to private and 
church schools. Federal aid exclusively to the public 
schools over a long period of time means the end of 
educational freedom for all but the rich. Once the Fed- 
eral Government casts its weight exclusively on the 
side of the public schools, the delicate balance between 
public and private education will be destroyed. 

Some have suggested that the extension of Federal 
co-operation to church schools will entail highly unde- 
sirable control of these schools. But the issue is not the 
autonomy of church schools—it is their survival. The 
disappearance of all choice, save for the rich, at the 
level of lower education would be a catastrophe, not 
just for Catholics, but for the nation. There is a deep 
Catholic conviction that the national interest is involved 
where there is a question of religious and educational 
freedom. Catholics are shocked, therefore, at the charge 
that theirs is a “special interest.” 

Thus, the justification for Catholic opposition to Fed- 
eraliaid to public schools without reasonable provisions 
for church schools is that the national interest will suf- 
fer through the resulting decline in practical educa- 
tional and religious freedom. The issues cannot be sep- 
arated because they are not separate. If public schools 
suffer as a result of the defeat of Federal aid, this is 
less harmful than the alternative injury to educational 
and religious liberty. The States remain capable of min- 
imizing the injury to public schools. More importantly, 
the proponents of Federal aid to public education re- 
main capable of totally avoiding the injury by doing 
simple justice to all the nation’s children and _ their 
parents. The Constitution does not forbid it and the 
national interest in educational and religious freedom 
supports it. Free education must not destroy the free- 
dom of education. 


ee THis justification of what is generally regarded 
as the Catholic position, it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to disagree. Indeed, it seems fair to say that Presi- 
dent Kennedy has practically compelled the Catholics 
to take this position in political self-defense. If, as has 
been suggested by others, a constitutional stand was 
his only political refuge, the consequence has been to 
make an uncompromising political stand the Catholics’ 
only constitutional security. If Catholics should agree 
now to support Federal aid for public schools and take 
their chances on a separate bill for church schools, what 
will happen if they lose? The legions are already mus- 
tering to shout that exclusion this year means a Con- 
gressional verdict of “unconstitutional.” 

There is, however, another Catholic position. It is a 
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position wholly consistent with the bishops’ statement. 
It emphasizes that the Church is essentially a religious 
society and must be willing to suffer temporal injustice 
rather than be identified simply as one more political 
pressure group. It also relies on a judgment that initial 
exclusion would not mean permanent exclusion from 
the Federal program. 

The fundamental task of the Church in human so- 
ciety is to save and perfect the members of that society. 
Whatever programs Catholics pursue in fulfillment of 
this goal, the goal must be kept clearly in mind. When 
a particular program threatens to distort the public 
image of the Church, that program calls for special 
scrutiny. The Catholic appeal for Federal aid to church 
schools, as widely interpreted in the nation today, does 
distort the public image of the Church. We stand ac- 
cused by men of good will of placing our special inter- 
ests above the general welfare. 

The emphasis is on “men of good will.” Misinterpre- 
tation and even deliberate distortion are to some extent 
the inevitable fate of the Church in the world. But 





when the misinterpretation becomes general through- 
out the community, it is important that the necessity 
of the action that generates such misinterpretation be 
carefully gauged. 

Is it necessary to maintain uncompromising opposi- 
tion to Federal aid that would be given exclusively to 
public schools? It is, if initial exclusion means perma- 
nent exclusion. President Kennedy’s position has raised 
such a storm of protest because his ground of exclusion 
would necessarily mean permanent exclusion. He has 
not only closed the door; he has tried to lock it. The 
President has indicated some surprise at the vigor of 
his opposition, and has suggested that this is something 
unprecedented in recent years. It is, but then so is 
a President telling Congress and the people that co- 
operation with church schools is clearly unconstitu- 
tional. The last President, to my knowledge, to do any- 
thing similar was Ulysses S. Grant. 

But now that President Kennedy has wavered, 
though far from collapsed, on his initial stand, there is 
reason to hope that initial exclusion does not mean 
permanent exclusion. The President’s distinction be- 
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tween “across-the-board” subsidies and those “for spe- 
cific purposes” is not luminous, but it shows awareness 
of constitutional complexities. Reconsideration of the 
National Defense Education Act has compelled the 
President to revise his distinction between colleges and 
high schools. The compulsory character of lower edu- 
cation, of course, is irrelevant to the question of the 
constitutionality of co-operation with church schools. 
Government may force children to attend school, but 
may not compel attendance at a public rather than a 
church school. Perhaps the full-scale brief reportedly 
in preparation for the President will make the Presi- 
dent’s argument more sophisticated, even though its 
conclusions may appear predetermined. 

Thus the President’s own difficulties in defending his 
original proposition demonstrate its inadequacy. More 
significantly, the debate his proposition provoked 
among leading politicians and lawyers proves that there 
is room for debate on the entire question. The President 
himself admitted this on the matter of loans, but he 
should know that the debate outside the White House 
is not limited to loans. It includes grants, scholarships, 
tax exemptions and every species of governmental ac- 
tion which results in benefit to church schools. Pro- 
fessor Beisal, of Boston University L&w School, can- 
didly questioned the constitutionality of the G.I. Bill. 
Professor Sutherland, of Harvard Law School, sus- 
tained the constitutionality of outright grants. 


— the result of the debate is not clear, its 
significance is. There is no consensus of constitu- 
tional experts on the issues involved. Consequently, if 
Congress should exclude church schools this year, such 
action will not imply Congressional acceptance of the 
President’s proposition. Neither will it imply rejection. 
It will leave the question, so far as Congress is con- 
cerned, just where it was before the President spoke. 

But there is a deeper reason for the inherent ambi- 
guity in Congressional rejection of legislation. Congress 
does not decide constitutional issues in the same way 
as the Supreme Court. The Court is essentially judicial; 
Congress is ineradicably political. The Court votes on 
the constitutionality of legislation; Congress votes only 
on its enactment. When a constitutional issue is square- 
ly before the Court, judgment must affirm or deny. Con- 
gress, however, is never compelled to give a negative 
answer. Legislation may be defeated for purely politi- 
cal as well as constitutional reasons, and Congressmen 
are not polled in Congress for the reasons behind their 
votes. It is only the enactment, not the defeat, of legis- 
lation which implies a Congressional judgment on con- 
stitutionality. 

Since Congressional debate can issue only in ambi- 
guity or affirmation, denial of aid this year would not 
mean permanent. denial. Each succeeding Congress, 
like the Supreme Court, remains free to revise its de- 
cisions. The door would be closed—but it would not be 
locked. 

Meantime, the Administration and Congress have it 
in their power to reassure the citizens who are so deep- 
ly concerned with the future of educational and reli- 
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gious freedom in America. The first step would be to 
secure passage of the college portion of the President's 
program. I can see no reason for opposition to this part 
of the plan by any proponent of integration or of 
church schools. 

The second and equally important step would be to 
eliminate the inequities in the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. As it stands now, present and future teach- 
ers in private schools are at grave disadvantages com- 
pared with teachers in public schools. The elimination 
of this and similar inequities has been recommended 
by the President’s own task force and has broad sup- 


‘port throughout, the academic community. The correc- 


tion of this injustice will provide solid hope for the 
possibility of a future remedy at the general elemen- 
tary and secondary level. 

Since, then, the current Catholic program is distort- 
ing the public image of Catholicism, and since initial 
exclusion from Federal aid would not mean permanent 
exclusion, many Catholics judge it better to demon- 
strate the kind of faith that turns the other cheek. This 
is not an idle gesture of pacifism; it is part of the wit- 
ness to Christ. Most emphatically it would not mean 
any relaxation in their efforts to secure a loan program 
for church schools. It would involve a readiness to help 
the public schools, if Federal help is objectively neces- 
sary. If Congress votes the loan program, they will 
applaud the defense of educational and religious free- 
dom. If Congress does not, they will oppose the dis- 
crimination but not the general legislation. To do so 
would cause harm to the national and Catholic best 
interests. 

There is, of course, no contradiction with the bishops’ 
statement if Catholics stop short of uncompromising 
opposition to discriminatory Federal aid. The bishops’ 
first point is as important as their fourth. Moreover, in 
a recent press conference, Msgr. Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt, director of the Education Department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, was asked wheth- 
er he meant that he would rather see no aid to educa- 
cation than aid that does not provide loans for paro- 
chial schools. He replied: “Not necessarily. But we 
think this is a fair opportunity to present our point 
of view.” 

The opportunity is fair, indeed. President Kennedy 
is in no position to complain of the vigor of his oppo- 
sition. He caused it with his constitutional proposition. 
But the necessity of opposition to discriminatory aid is 
also limited. It is limited by the fundamental task of 
the Church. 

In his choice between the positions open to him, the 
Catholic must be guided by a sincere concern for the 
welfare of the Church and of the nation. He must not 
decide questions one way as an American and another 
as a Catholic. He is both to the very core of his being. 
Mindful of the very real needs of public education, he 
must make a conscientious choice about the extent of 
his support for loans to private and church schools. 
Mindful of the mission of the Church, he must make 
certain that his advocacy is not only just but in the best 
traditions of American Catholicism. 
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Portugal in Transition 


Gabriel Gersh 


HE BEGINNING OF THE YEAR in Portugal can be one 

I of the most enchanting seasons. The sun still 

shines defiantly and the countryside is as green 
as New England in early summer. In the north the 
vintage is long since over, but the scent of grapes still 
lingers in the air. It has been a time of celebration and 
gaiety, of singing and dancing in the streets to the 
accompaniment of the village bands. Lisbon in the 
fading sunshine, scrubbed and tidy as usual, with 
the quaint, multicolored appearance of its houses, 
seems undisturbed by the changes which have over- 
taken the rest of the world. 

Yet for Portugal, politically and economically, the 
beginning of the year has brought omens of bad luck 
and perhaps misfortune. Captain Henrique Galvao’s 
dramatic seizure of the Santa Maria and the outbreak 
of violence in Angola have jolted the lethargy of the 
Portuguese and forced many of them to realize that 
their country has been caught in a vortex of change. Of 
the two dramatic events which stirred the Portuguese 
in recent weeks, the uprising in Angola has hada 
stonger impact, for the Portuguese realize that the fac- 
tor which may decide their destiny is Africa. 

Portugal is one of the most underdeveloped coun- 
tries in Europe. Smaller than Scotland and possessing 
a population of less than ten million, Portugal rules a 
vast overseas empire which is beginning to feel the full 
fury of 20th-century nationalism. Portugal, so posters 
in cafes and post offices assure you, is not a small coun- 
try. Her empire extends to Goa on the Indian continent; 
to Macao in the mouth of the Canton River; to Timor, 
off Australia and to Angola and Mozambique in Africa. 
The Empire is an area of 800,000 square miles with a 
population of over 12 million, some eleven million in 
Africa. The word empire, however, has been expunged 
from the Portuguese dictionaries, for Portugal, as so 
many Portuguese will explain carefully, has no colonies. 
The Portuguese constitution has been revised and the 
colonies are integral parts of the Mother Country. 

To an outsider this may seem like a game of self- 
deception. However, many Portuguese accept this con- 
cept of a “greater Portugal” as correct and historically 
justified. “After all,” they tell you, “we have been in 
Africa for more than 400 years, twice as long as you 
Americans have ruled your own country.” But the 
Portuguese are beginning to awaken to the realities of 
African nationalism. Their reaction to this challenge 





Mr. Gersu is a free-lance writer who has visited Portu- 
gal several times. 
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has been to rally around the Salazar regime, for the 
government's enemies and supporters alike feel that 
this is not the time to threaten their country’s national 
unity. 

The Salazar regime has virtually outlawed politics 
as a subject of conversation above a whisper; and al- 
though many Portuguese feel that they cannot be 
trusted with politics, they also feel that they have been 
disciplined enough for the political mistakes of their 
ancestors. Looking around at the poverty and the back- 
wardness of the country, the hardships and restrictions, 
intellectual as well as physical, which are to some de- 
gree the imposed lot of most Portuguese, they are 
aware, too, that the progress enjoyed by Western 
Europe has bypassed them. However much despair and 
frustration these feelings have induced, the Portuguese 
are a people who cling to the trappings and substance 
of tradition. To most Portuguese the great symbol of 
greatness has been the Empire. Now, however, even 
that is threatened; and without her empire Portugal 
would sink further into poverty and backwardness. 

The Portuguese describe their role in Africa in terms 
reminiscent of 19th-century British imperialism. Their 
mission, they often tell you, is to bestow the benefits of 
Western civilization on backward natives and to guar- 
antee that at least a part of Africa “will remain Chris- 
tian and bound to the West.” They call Belgium’s with- 
drawal from the Congo an irresponsible act, and they 
question Britain’s self-determination policies in Africa. 

Despite the outburst of violence in Angola and Afri- 
can liberation movements in Ghana and Guinea, the 
Portuguese are convinced they can retain their colonies. 
They justify their confidence by the argument that, be- 
cause of their Moorish ancestry, they have less race 
prejudice than any other empire builders. Their aim, 
they say, has been to assimilate the Africans, either by 
education or by intermarriage. Yet of all the Africans 
whom they rule, less than one per cent have been as- 
similated. 

Another reason for their confidence in the passivity 
of the natives and in their ability to insure the loyalty 
of their Africans is the sternness of Portugal’s adminis- 
trative methods—a subject of considerable criticism 
abroad. However, this sternness with which the Salazar 
government rules its colonies is no different from the 
way in which it rules the Portuguese at home. Dr. Sala- 
zar is the dictator of a country with very clearly defined 
class lines. At the top is a small rich class which, with 
the full blessings of the Salazar regime, controls the 
economy of the country. At the bottom are the hard- 
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working, largely impoverished masses, whose politeness 
is charming but servile. Sandwiched in between is a 
nebulous middle class, comprised of teachers, doctors, 
lawyers, journalists and businessmen who, though pros- 
perous, are chafing under the political and economic 
restrictions imposed on them by the regime. 

The critics of the government come mainly from the 
ranks of this middle class, which opposes the numerous 
restrictive and cautious policies of Dr. Salazar. Unrest 
is also the result of boredom induced by many years of 
one-man rule. A whole generation is approaching mid- 
dle age without any experience of political change. 


—— souRCE of dissatisfaction is the Church. 
While the Church exists in amity with the govern- 
ment, its situation is different from that which obtains 
in Spain. The Portuguese are a deeply religious people 
who listen to the opinions of their priests. In his recent 
Christmas message the Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon 
underlined the importance of rendering unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar’s. In other words, the religious 
and the secular authorities regard each other with mu- 
tual respect but they do not necessarily speak with the 
same voice. This makes possible an incident like that 
in which the Bishop of Oporto, in a private letter unex- 
pectedly released to the public, emerged as a critic of 
the government's policies. 

These various centers of opposition, mild and inter- 
mittent, or savage and doctrinaire, are responsible for 
the measures which have especially distressed foreign 
opinion: the detention of political prisoners, the cen- 
sorship and the mistreatment of General Delgado who, 
as a symbol of protest, received 25 per cent of the pov- 
ular vote in the 1958 presidential election. 

The Portuguese government today faces some formid- 
able problems and decisions. It must start to overhaul 
many of its policies and to keep pace with the chang- 
ing times. Dr. Salazar’s critics say that his government 
has not exerted enough effort to raise the standard of 
living and modernize the country. However, there have 
been reforms in this and other areas. A poor worker 
may still work ten hours a day, sometimes seven days 
a week, to provide for his family, but his standard of 
living is better than it was ten years ago. Efforts are 
being made to expand the social services on.a modest 
scale; children from the age of seven must attend school 
for at least four years; industrialization has been intro- 
duced; irrigation schemes have brought new land under 
cultivation; hydroelectric installations are transforming 
an otherwise impoverished landscape. 

Perhaps the most encouraging evidence of progress 
is in housing. The problem is being tackled in a radical 
fashion. Lisbon, in particular, has developed vast areas 
of building in recent years, though more has been done 
for the fortunate than for the unfortunate classes. The 
provision for new housing has long been an important 
part of Dr. Salazar’s plans for the social betterment of 
Portugal, but it is only lately that this part of the pro- 
gram has gained momentum. Even now there are critics 
who assert that too much is spent on oversized hospitals, 
new luxury hotels (like the Lisbon Ritz which opened 
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recently) and the drastic restoration of ancient monu- 
ments at the expense of slum clearance. 

Whatever the political and economic objections to 
the Salazar regime, the threat in Africa has brought a 
new sense of national unity. But the grave prospect 
which Portugal must face if she persists in her attitude 
that Angola and Mozambique are part of the Mother 
Country is a full-scale native uprising supported by 
Ghana and Guinea. Such a war would probably not 
only cost Portugal her African empire but also create 
another Congo situation. 

Another problem is how to build up unity and instill 
a sense of purpose among the Portuguese, whatever 
their class, to withstand the effects of a crisis in Africa. 
The regime must impart a fresh sense of direction to 
those who no longer are prodded by its exhortations 
and its pleas for national unity. Many Portuguese, aware 
of the world’s criticism of their government, are impa- 
tient with Dr. Salazar’s denunciations of his enemies as 
Communist agents. At present there is a quiet campaign 
urging the government to loosen its grip, to mitigate the 
worst features of the censorship and grant an amnesty 
for political prisoners. 

Dr. Salazar would seem to have a unique opportunity 
to rally his people behind him. Most Portuguese, includ- 
ing the opposition, acknowledge the benefits his regime 
has brought to their country, and believe that his cor- 
porate state is an Iberian phenomenon which has to be 
judged by standards inapplicable to a dynamic democ- 
racy. Most responsible opposition leaders have made it 
clear that they would be willing to support a regime 
which allows a greater measure of freedom. Such a gov- 
ernment, they argue, would not be threatened by politi- 
cal insecurity, economic difficulties and the dire events 
of recent weeks. 


RAINY MORNING 


... hear the blessed mutter of the mass... 


The Bishop Orders His Tomb 
at Saint Praxed’s Church 


Icewater rain trick- 

les on the stained Virgin glass 
over my shoulder. 

I mind my business 

at the table linened fine 

as a freshmade bed. 

Primed on Browning verbs, 
I make and eat God cooler 
than the muddling rain. 


Never an outcry, 

hardly an exclamation: 
Hoc est .. . Hic est: fact. 
The window shivers, 

the rain rains. Only my kiss 
burns the altar stone. 


RAYMOND ROSELIEP 
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Threat of the Lawless Men 


BRIEF AUTHORITY 
By Charles Hooper. Simon & Sckuster. 
329p. $4.95 


In this “South African priest’s story of 
his struggle against apartheid,” we find 
this key statement: 


The thing that drew us in, above 
all, as citizens, was the impunity 
with which the law was flouted by 
the people entrusted to preserve it. 
It was not merely that they set 
aside the law; it was that, probably 
with no sense of the implications 
of their behavior, they made of law 
a bagatelle. . . . What possibly can 
law mean to them, whether it be 
God’s law, natural law, _parlia- 
ment’s law or tribal law, if order 
and lawful living may be discarded 
on the impulse of the moment? 
What moral justification can there 
be for sitting by, silent, while in 
one’s homeland this misshapen gos- 
pel is preached by example by 
those with power to those without 
it—and to others with it? 


In these words Dr. Hooper, an Anglican 
minister, expresses the dilemma of a 
civilized man facing the ultimate deca- 
dence of his culture. His account of the 
cruel destruction of a simple, pastoral 
community where his ministry was cast 
possesses somber force: it makes one 
realize that it might happen anywhere 
to any of us. It is not apartheid, race 
supremacy, or any other idea that cre- 
ates the horrors recounted, but some- 
thing older and more universal—the ac- 
cursed police state as a pattern that 
frees man’s ancient lusts and brutalities 
from all restraints of civilization. 

Charles Hooper witnessed his own 
kind running amok among a helpless 
people. His testimony is that of a Chris- 
tian gentleman who had the courage to 
choose sides on the basis of religion-and 
principle, ignoring the irrelevance of 
skin color. The narrative throws light 
in moving fashion both on the dignity 
and endurance of the oppressed and on 
the character of his wife and himself as 
they stood up to the murderous spite 
of their white compatriots. 

The true significance of this book, 
however, lies in its challenge to examine 
the real nature of that composite we call 
Western man. Without setting out to 
present any more than his tale of a mis- 
sion to the Baruftse some three years 
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before the present wave of violence, 
Hooper has sketched from firsthand ob- 
servation the naked countenance of 
white men who have renounced both 
the rule of law and faith in any religion 
above the level of a tribal cult. The 
shadow cast by these men stretches 
across the borders of their unhappy 
land, beyond Africa itself into our own 
communities. Where law is renounced 
and religion held in contempt little re- 
mains of the image of Western man but 
an unlimited capacity for destruction. 
His technology becomes the perfect in- 
strument for evil, for the expression of 
hatred and the filth of brute animal 
instincts. 

Lawless men, whatever their color, 
are barbarians and the enemies of all 
mankind. A postscript to this book oc- 
curs in a N. Y. Times dispatch from 
Capetown dated March 3, 1961: “The 
South African Attorney General has de- 
cided not to prosecute a police sergeant 
for the killing of eleven Pondo tribes- 
men in a clash last June.” Civilization 
quickly succumbs to a taste for blood. 

THomas R. ADAM 


Act of Creation 


THE AGONY AND THE ECSTASY 
By Irving Stone. Doubleday. 664p. $5.95 


To write this biographical novel of 
Michelangelo, Irving Stone lived in Italy 
and worked in marble quarries as an 
apprentice to a marble sculptor. Nor is 
it surprising that he took six years to 
complete it. Thousands of items com- 
prise the bibliography of Michelangelo, 
who as sculptor, painter, poet, architect 
and engineer was one of the greatest 
geniuses of all time. The novel which 
emerges concerns a gifted figure who 
betrayed weaknesses and vanity, but 
above all showed forth an unremitting 
drive which enabled him to conquer 
overwhelming disappointments and find 
satisfaction in difficult and backbreak- 
ing work. 

From his apprenticeship as a 13-year- 
old to his death at the age of 90, Michel- 
angelo in his tumultuous career plunges 
the reader into a veritable maelstrom of 
intrigue and jealousy. The events surge 
from the time of Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent, who first befriended the young 
artist, through the harshness of Pope 
Julius II, who literally forced Michel- 


angelo to paint the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel in Rome, to Pope Pius IV, who 
finally gave him full authority to plan 
and complete St. Peter’s. 

Absorbing as the story of Savonarola 
and the religious wars may be, as well 
as the struggle for power among nobles 
and clergy, Irving Stone’s important 
contribution has not been to the realm 
of the historical background which, in 
the main, is the history of Italy’s glori- 
ous Renaissance. Stone’s gifts as a writ- 
er, coupled with his practical expe- 
rience, have enabled him to describe 
Michelangelo’s struggles and communi- 
cate to the reader a feeling for the phys- 
ical effort which goes into the great art 
of bringing forth an inspiring image from 
marble. Stone’s description of the “scal- 
pellini,” the stonemen, and of the 
“pietra serena,” the serene stone of 
Fiorence, makes an admirable introduc- 
tion to Michelangelo’s difficulties in cut- 
ting marble from mountains so inac- 
cessible that a road had first to be built 
before operations could begin. Another 
physical aspect which helps to explain 
Michelangelo’s success in depicting the 
human figure in motion is Stone’s vivid 
descriptions of the young artist’s “do- 
it-yourself” anatomy experiments on 
corpses secretly put at his disposal 
against the laws of his time. 

But to this reviewer, at least, Stone’s 
outstanding contribution to an under- 
standing of Michelangelo’s unique art 
is his probing of the imaginary mental 
processes by which the artist finally 
carved his ideas from marble blocks. 
We see how Michelangelo probably re- 
ceived his inspirations, how he analyzed 
and broadened his original ideas, how 
he roamed the city looking for models, 
sketching here and there, reading, think- 
ing and then, discarding all “gos 
artistic conceptions, evolving his own 
interpretations of biblical figures and 
above all of the Blessed Virgin and 
Jesus. 

How one man, even a genius, was 
able to accomplish in a lifetime, even a 
long lifetime, all Michelangelo did is a 
story that will linger with the reader 
long after he has completed this fas- 
cinating and deeply moving account of 
how a man’s brain, united with brawn 
and aided by technique and courage, 
could bring to brilliant fruition master- 
pieces which could only have been in a 
deep sense inspired. 

The author of Lust for Life has given 
us another novel of lasting value, com- 
plete with biographical notes, bibliog- 
raphy and indications of where the ex- 
tant works of Michelangelo may be 
viewed today. 

PreRRE CouRTINES 
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AMERICA’S 


EDUCATION 


Spotlights 


JESUIT 


SERIES 


Fairfield University 


Town and gown join hands along a short six miles of 
the Connecticut Turnpike uniting the towers of the 
University with the flag-decked Shakespeare Theatre 
across the Housatonic in Stratford. 


The world-famous playhouse lends to summer stu- 
dents at Fairfield ready and congenial accessibility 
to the finest modern recreation of Shakespeare’s classic 


plays. 


During the spring term the English Department of 
the University offers to the student body and the 
theatregoers of Fairfield County its annual Shakes- 
pearean Lecture Series. 


Each week in Gonzaga Auditorium the background 
of one of the plays to be presented during the summer 
is offered to an ever growing and enthusiastic public 


audience. 


In addition to the faculty such distinguished guest 
lecturers as Mr. Elliot Norton, drama critic, and Mr. 
John Houseman, the famous producer, have con- 


tributed to the success of the series. 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 
ILL Institute of 


-ee Arts and Sciences 


Adult Education 
Architecture 
Commerce 
Dentistry 
Dental Hygiene 
Education 
Engineering 
Foreign Service 
Graduate School 
Home Study 


Languages and 
Linguistics 
Industrial Relations 
Journalism 

Law 

Medical Technology 
Medicine 

Music 

Nursing 

Pharmacy 
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Physical Therapy 
Radio-T V 

Social Work 
Science 

Sister Formation 


Speec : 
Seismology Station 


Theatre 


AROTC Army 
NROTC Navy 
AFROTC Air Force 


JESUIT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 





ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) ....LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-4 RTOC 
CALIFORNIA 


Loyola University (Los ae) 
AS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-IR-L-AFROTC 
University of San iia . LAS-Se-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-A ROTC 
University of Santa Clara 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-L-Se-Sy-A ROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver) eeccccccccccsccccceveccs LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield University ........+. eseecsetercacsece LAS-C-Ed-G 
ILLINOIS 


Loyola University (Chicago) 
LAS-AE-C-D-Ed-G-HS-™R-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-A ROTC 
LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-AE-C-D-DH-Ed-G-J- L-MT-MU- P-Sce-Sy-T-AROTC 
MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) ....... eetetconece LAS-G-AROTC 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut ™ 
AS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 

Holy Cross College (Weneelees .. LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 
MICHIGAN 
University of Detroi 

AS-A-C-D-E-G-IR-J- L-RT-Se-Sp-T-AROTC-AFROTC 
MISSOURI 
Rockhurst College (Kansas City) ........+- LAS-AE-C-IR-Se 


St. Louis University 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


NEBRASKA 

The Creighton University (Omaha) 
LAS-AE-C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-AROTC 

NEW JERSEY 

St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) ........ LAS-AE-C-AROTC 

NEW YORK 

Canisius College (Buffalo) ........ LAS-C-Ed-G-Se-Sy-AROTC 

Fordham University (New York) 

LAS-AE-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sp-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ..cccccesseccsees . LAS-C-IR 
OHIO 


. LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


John Carroll University ( ee: 5 
. .LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


Xavier University (Cincinnati) . 


PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph’s College aan 

S-AE-G- ~_ Sce-AFROTC 
University of Scranton .....sseeeeeee0++lLAS-Ed-G-AROTC 


WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-J-L-Mu-N-Sy-A ROTC 

Seattle University ........... LAS-C-Ed-E-G-J-N-SF-AROTC 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown University 

LAS-C- D-FS-G- ILL-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Wheelin Couege: sc cdcicccecccccvcesesecssoececunseceuame 


WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) ...........- LAS-AE-C-D- 
DH-E-Ed-G-J-L-M- MT-N-PT-Sp-Sy-AROTC-NROTC 
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a new landmark in 


Catholic biography 


FATHER 
FABER 


by Ronald Chapman 


A great Victorian and a 
great Catholic English- 
man—this was Fr. Faber. 
And yet he is dismissed all 
too frequently as a sort of 
clerical showman, a pop- 
ularizer of extravagant 
Italianate devotions and a 
composer of second-rate 
hymns. 


In this new biography, the 
first to make use of all the 
previously unpublished 
material concerning Fr. 
Faber, Ronald Chapman 
presents a picture that is 
startlingly different from 
the stock view. 


Father Faber will be wel- 
comed primarily as the re- 
discovery of this great 
man. Included is the true 
story of Faber’s relation- 
ship and final break with 
Cardinal Newman. 


“... This is the best book 
we shall have about Faber 
for many years...” 
Evelyn Waugh 


$3.95 
















Wherever 
good books are sold 


HE NEWMAN PRESS 
q WESTMINSTER 
MARYLAND 
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The Meaning of the Vows 


TO LIVE IS CHRIST 
By R. W. Gleason, S.J. Sheed & Ward. 
180p. $3 


The quickening tempo of communica- 
tion in our revolutionary age calls for a 
parallel probing in depth of the pro- 
found implications of Catholic doctrine 
for the modern apostolate. In this book 
on nature and grace in the religious life, 
Fr. Gleason continues the theological 
enterprise so successfully started in The 
World to Come, Christ and the Christian 
and Counselling the Catholic. Addressed 
primarily to religious, the seven chap- 
ters of To Live Is Christ show how the 
traditional pattern of consecrated life 
can be geared to the contemporary set- 
ting by judicious and frequently overdue 
adaptations. 

The book’s central theme is the In- 

carnation and its prolongation in time 
through the Mystical Body of Christ. 
To counter the charge that religious 
communities tend to stifle personal de- 
velopment, initiative and responsibility, 
Fr. Gleason suggests that more use be 
made of the findings of psychology 
about the process of growth in matur- 
ity. 
The practice of poverty, chastity and 
obedience would, thus, be more fruit- 
ful when understood in the context of 
the proper relationships between nature 
and grace, the person and the commu- 
nity. The primacy of charity, too, in- 
stead of remaining at the level of 
theoretical affirmation, would become 
operative in a dynamic “morality of dia- 
logue” focused on the real goal of re- 
ligious life: union with Christ and the 
extension of His Kingdom in the hearts 
of men. 

Stress is rightly placed on the posi- 
tive aspect of the vows. Thus, poverty 
is described as “an entering with Christ 
into the secret depths of His own re- 
demptive work prolonged in us.” And 
virginity, based on the most intimate 
personal relationship with Christ, “is 
the condition for a more universal and 
more selfless love, a love that sees pri- 
marily the souls of all men and does not 
seek itself in any form.” Obedience, far 
from suppressing genuine freedom, is a 
“gracious affirmation of our faith in the 
Incarnation.” ; 

The author has little patience with 
the tardiness of religious orders of wom- 
en in making desirable adjustments to 
current conditions. Although he argues 
his case clearly and persuasively, it 
seems likely that gradualism will be the 
prevailing pace in this matter, at least 
until there has been a wider impact of 


the kind of sound intellectual spirituality 
contained in this book. 

In any case, religious men and wom- 
en will find in these carefully reasoned 
pages much that is informative, inspira- 
tional and provocative of fresh initia- 
tives on the challenging frontier of 
grace-informed nature. 

PATRICIA BARRETT 


SPACE-AGE SUNDAY 
By Hiley H. Ward. Macmillan. 160p. $3.95 


Despite its unfortunate title, this vol- 
ume contains much valuable informa- 
tion about the erosion of traditional 
laws and customs surrounding the ob- 
servance of Sunday in the Western 
world. Mr. Ward, religion editor of the 
Detroit Free Press and free-lance Prot- 





Among Our Reviewers 


Tuomas R. Apam is professor of 
political science at New York 
University and a frequent re- 
viewer for AMERICA. 


PATRICIA BARRETT, R.S.C.J., teach- 
es at Maryville College of the 
Sacred Heart, St. Louis. 


Rosert F. Drinan, s.j., is dean 
of the Boston College Law 
School. 











estant journalist, has gathered facts 
about legal controversies in New York, 
Canada, Europe and elsewhere. Al- 
though the facts are not always very 
well ordered or analyzed, the mere col- 
lection of hitherto scattered material 
makes this a worth-while book. 
Sabbatarians (Orthodox Jews and 
Seventh Day Adventists) have success- 
fully introduced in several nations leg- 
islation allowing them to rest on Satur- 
day and to labor on Sunday. For 
example, in England, the Shops Act of 
1950 provides that a shop operated b 
“a person of the Jewish religion shall 
be entitled . . . to remain closed . . . 
on Saturday and . . . remain open until 
2 o'clock on Sunday. . . .” Similarly’ in 
Catholic Quebec a 1906 law provides 
that “Whosoever conscientiously and 
habitually observes the seventh day of 
the week as the Sabbath day and ac- 
tually abstains from work on that day 
shall not be punishable for having 
worked on the first day of the week.” 
In March, 1958 a similar proposal, 
the Asch-Rosenbiatt Bill, was defeated 
85 to 61 in the New York State Assem- 
bly. The New York Post on March 23, 
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1958 expressed in an editorial its regret 
over the defeat of the bill (which the 
Post had supported) and editorialized: 
“It is no secret that the weight of the 
Catholic Church was decisive in the leg- 
islative showdown.” 

Mr. Ward, while never entirely clear 
on his basic position, seems to feel that 
the Christian churches are being unfair 
to Sabbatarian minorities and even to 
agnostics who would prefer business or 
pleasure as usual on Sunday. He cites 
an interesting report which the British 
Council of Churches received in 1958 
from one of its committees recommend- 
ing that churches leave to others the 
extent to which it is expedient to amend 
the law on Sunday entertainment. 

. The recommendation said further 
that churches should concentrate on the 
primary task: of educating their own 
members regarding the Christian observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. This suggestion 
seems to win the approval of Mr. Ward 
since it avoids “power politics and leg- 
islative lobbying.” 

Mr. Ward approves of several revi- 
sions of our Sunday laws, and in fact 
virtually states that they are an “ob- 
stacle to faith” in the “Space Age.” How 
he arrives at the conclusions of a moral- 
izing and somewhat lyrical last chapter 
is not clear. But Mr. Ward’s volume, 
despite all its limitations and unsup- 

orted statements, contains information 
which will be useful to all those who 
will have important decisions to make 
after the U. S. Supreme Court hands 
down its ruling on the four Sunday law 
cases which it has agreed to review. 

RosBerT F. DrINAN 


CHINA COURT 
By Rumer Godden. Viking. 320p. $4.50 


Many authors have taken a homestead 
and the lives of its inhabitants as a 
theme for a novel. Rumer Godden has 
chosen the interesting tale of the Quin 
family, masters of China Court, a coun- 
try seat in Cornwall, as her pivotal 
point. 

The Court is so named because of the 
clay pits the family has worked through 
four generations. From a modest begin- 
ning in the early 19th century the fam- 
ily fortune increases through the years 
to a substantial holding. When Mrs. 
Quin dies, the family gathers from re- 
mote places to learn of the disposition of 
the inheritance. Who will get the China 
Court and Pinbarrow, the neighboring 
farm? Rivalry and anticipation are keen 
among the daughters and sons-in-law. 
Why does Gran skip over her daughters 
and leave all to her granddaughter 
Tracy? 
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Answers to this problem tell the story. 
One goes to the founders of the estate, 
Eustace and Adza, who people the 
Court with nine children. The advent 
of Ripsie, the waif, is described. Ripsie’s 
life is perhaps the main thread of the 
story, for it is she who marries John 
Henry, later to become the master (and 
she the mistress) of China Court. In 
fact, Ripsie is the grandmother whose 
death opens the first chapter of this 
story. Tales of the other members of 
the family are interwoven throughout 
this fabric. We read of Eliza, the embit- 
tered and miserly spinster, the haughty 
Lady Patrick, Jared’s wife, of Stace, 
ot Borowis. 

Rumer Godden has a talent for nar- 
ration which she employs to good ad- 
vantage in this book. Despite the flash- 
back technique which shifts the settings 
and emotions in a swift tempo, the story 
unfolds readily to the reader. The epi- 
sodic aspect leaves scant room for char- 
acter delineation in any depth but the 
pictures are developed through high- 
lights. The family affiliations and loyal- 
ties are clear at the end. One expects 
the family spirit to continue through 
the present generation. 

The last chapter, I feel, falls down, 
but this pleasant and diverting book 
holds one’s interest. 

MarGarET S. LIENERT 





THE ABSENT-MINDED PROFES- 
SOR (Buena Vista). Two years ago 
Walt Disney's independent _ studio 
brought out a modestly budgeted, black- 
and-white comedy called The Shaggy 
Dog. To the astonishment of practically 
everybody, the film, in the intervening 
time, has amassed a gross of over $10 
million on the international market. In 
the process it has kept the company 
solvent, while several of Disney’s more 
ambitious recent productions have got- 
ten a cooler reception from the public 
than they deserved. 

The Absent-Minded Professor is an 
attempt to recapture the essential qual- 
ity of The Shaggy Dog and also, more 
than coincidentally, its financial suc- 
cess. Ordinarily this is a sterile and self- 
defeating philosophy of moviemaking. 
The reasons behind the enthusiasm of 
the public for a given film are usually 
neither simple nor obvious. Movie ex- 








MOVIES, 
MORALS, 
AND 

ART 





For serious filmgoers... 
a new, 
stimulating, very unusual book 


In a book that looks at motion pictures 
from two essential angles, Mr. Getlein, 
art critic of The New Republic, considers 
movies as an art form. Fr. Gardiner, 
literary editor of America, deals crea- 


tively with the moral dimensions. 


"Admirable . . . . Frank Getlein presents 
in a clear analysis the precise form that 
movie art entails . . 
shows the real danger to morality in bad 
art."—Catholic Book Reporter. 


By HAROLD C. GARDINER, S.J. and FRANK GETLEIN 
At your bookstore * $3.50 


SHEED & WARD, 64 University Place, New York 3 


. . Fr. Gardiner 











NEVER TOO LATE TO 
BECOME A PRIEST! 


Study for the Diocesan, Missionary 
or Religious Clergy at 


HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 





Cromwell, Conn. 





A seminary exclusively for belated voca- 
tions, Holy Apostles is fully accredited to 
offer its own B.A. degree. 

¢ Accelerated Latin for beginners 

© Two years of college humanities 

e Two years of philosophy 
Students interested in only a particular 
section of the course are welcome. 

Write to: 

Director of Admissions 


HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 
Cromwell, Conn. 
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ORDERS ARE NOW | 
BEING TAKEN 
for the new Editions 


We shall have available stocks of | 
the following editions with the New | 
Psalter: 


Vatican Press Totum 12mo $18.50 | 
1 vol. edition 


Benziger 12mo 48.00 | 
Desclee 18mo 38.00 | 
Mame 12mo 55.00 
(Old or New Psalter) 
Marietti 18mo 34.00 | 
Pustet 12mo 50.00 | 


Ail prices are for binding in best | 
Morocco leather, with red under | 
! gold edges. 


Leather case to fit 4.50 


NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 


Westminster Maryland 
and at 
226 N. Liberty St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
90! Monroe St., 
Washington 17, D. C. 

















ecutives can almost infallibly be counted 
on to jump to the wrong conclusions 
and, in addition, to forget that the audi- 
ence may have been attracted the first 
time out by the very characteristic— 
originality. 

Nevertheless, with The Absent-Mind- 
ed Professor Disney appears to have 
avoided the booby traps inherent in 
this kind of project and to have come 
up with another amiably wacky comedy 
well able to pass muster in its own right. 

The Shaggy Dog, you may recall, 
concerned a teen-age boy who literally 
turned into a shaggy dog from time to 
time. In this guise he not only had a 
profoundly unsettling effect on the 
bureaucratic institutions that ordinarily 
make things tough for the average citi- 
zen but also was responsible, single- 
handed, for uncovering a nest of spies. 
At the risk of being myself guilty of 
oversimplifying, I will say merely that 
the appeal of the film lay in its buoyant 
and inventive comedy writing, yes, but 
more importantly in the wishful-think- 
ing outlet from the frustrations of mod- 
ern life. 

The Absent-Minded Professor has— 
pun intended—an even more buoyant 
comedy premise. It concerns a rubbery 
substance accidentally discovered by the 
titular professor (Fred MacMurray), 
which generates antigravitational en- 
ergy. This flying rubber, dubbed natu- 
rally enough “flubber,” when attached 
to the sneakers of a normal-sized basket- 
ball team, enables the players to leap 
over the heads of their seven-foot op- 
ponents and score baskets on the way 








feet) of the villain (Keenan Wynn) it 
nearly becomes the instrument for con- 
|veying him permanently out of this 
| world. Under the hood of a model-T 
| Ford it converts the flivver into a leis- 
urely airplane that a child could operate. 

With this secret weapon in his pos- 
session, the opportunities for Mr. Aver- 
age Man to stay one up on officialdom, 
including the rather disunited joint 
| chiefs of staff of the Defense Depart- 
ment, are unlimited. By and large the 
movie exploits them entertainingly. 
Moreover, MacMurray invests the hero 
with a combination of ingenuity, be- 
fuddlement and unshakable good will 
that persuades one that this lucky and 
lunatic windfall could not have hap- 
pened to a nicer guy. [L of D: A-I and 
special recommendation] 


THE GREAT IMPOSTER (Universal). 
Ferdinand Waldo Demara Jr. is a real- 
life personage who employed a unique 
technique for escaping from the frustra- 





tions of the average man in modern life: 


down. In the inexperienced hands (or - 


he masqueraded as a whole series of 
unaverage men. Though he had almost 
no formal education, he passed himself 
off successfully and over quite long 
periods of time as a surgeon, a penolo- 
gist, a teacher, a novice in a Trappist 
monastery, among other assumed iden- 
tities. 

The movie based on Demara’s ex- 
ploits, with Tony Curtis in the title role, 
is geared for laughs and is quite success- 
ful in getting them. Unfortunately, this 
approach leaves virtually unexplored the 
fascinating question of what makes this 
authentic, even though misdirected, 
genius tick. [L of D: A-II] 

Moira WALSH 


AS 
A? 





THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
OSCAR (Lyceum). Oscar Wilde is gen- 
erally regarded as a prominent figure 
in the literary world who was eccentric 
in his mannerisms and shabby in his 


morals. In a bravura one-man show 
Micheal Mac Liammodir presents a more 
ample portrait of Wilde as artist and 
man. The treatment is sympathetic but 
objective. Mr. Mac Liammdir makes 
no apologies for Wilde’s delinquencies; 
he simply prefers to dwell on Wilde’s 
genius as an artist. 

Mr. Mac Liammdir is a man of re- 
markable versatility. At different times 
and often simultaneously he has been 
playwright, actor, producer, designer 
of scenery and drama critic. In his 
present appearance he is the actor who, 
without make-up or scenery, is on stage 
more than two hours, with only one 
brief intermission, revealing hitherto 
little known facets of Wilde’s character, 
among them his sincere and deep reli- 
gious feeling. 

The performance consists of readings 
from Wilde’s works, including his let- 
ters and. telegrams, linked together 
by Mac Liammédir’s brief expository 
patter. There are a vivid condensation 
of Dorian Gray, a moving reciting of 
The Ballad of Reading Gaol and the 
hilarious scene from The Importance 
of Being Earnest in which Lady Brack- 
nell rejects Ernest as a suitor for her 
daughter’s hand. 

Mr. Mac Liammidir skips the trials, 
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oF BEING 
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to get on with Wilde’s pathetic wan- 
dering on the Continent after his re- 
lease from prison. Wilde was no longer 
the eccentric fop, quick on the draw 
in repartee. But he retained his sense 
of humor. His last residence was an 
inexpensive but comfortable hotel, and 
he died among friends after the Church 
had not denied him the sacraments. 

One can say that Mac Liamm(ir’s 
portrait of Wilde is too sympathetic, 
but no one can say it is not impressive. 
Even those who reject the portrait as 
too glossy must admit the vividness of 
the portraiture. 

Readers who relish an acting tour 
de force have little time left for a theat- 
rical experience. Sol Hurok is taking it 
away April 9. Next year Mr. Mac Liam- 
mdir will bring his portrait of Wilde 
to other major cities across the nation. 


ROOTS (Mayfair). Unlike sonnel of 
Britain’s other angry young men, Nor- 
man Twain has an intelligible reason for 
anger. In Roots he delivers a jeremiad 
against the moral lassitude that permits 
the middle and working classes to en- 
dure bad government, bad television, 
bad newspapers and bad plumbing, 
preferring rock ’n’ roll to sane music. 
While London critics gave Roots the 
“Best of the Season” accolade, its New 
York production is not likely to fare as 
well. An obvious dramatic fault is the 
author’s slow heating up. His message 
does not come through until the last 
five or eight minutes of the last act. 
Long before that, the author's intention 
was defeated by Mark Rydell’s frantic 
direction, apparently intended for an 
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This is 


The Holy LANO 


— you can be there for Easter 


through this memorable 
photographic Pilgrimage 


BISHOP FULTON J. SHEEN 


takes you, along with his grand-nephews, 
to the birthplace of the Christian faith in 
this word-and-picture pilgrimage that 
brings vividly to life the unique heritage of 


linquencies; di £ deaf 1 Christianity. 
Wilde’ audience of deaf people. 

"ee Mary Doyle, Katherine Squire, Wil- KARSH OF OTTAWA 

man of ‘re- liam Hansen, Mary Mercier and Gene recaptures the splendor of the Holy Land in 


Wilder render commendable perform- 73 magnificent color and black and white 
ances. photographs comparable in beauty to this 
book’s two highly-acclaimed predecessors, 
This Is The Mass and This Is Rome. 


H. V. MORTON, 
whose classic In the Steps of the Master has 
guided pilgrims through the Holy Land for 
three decades, describes every step of this 
pilgrimage in masterly prose, making it a 
truly unforgettable experience. 
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MARY, MARY (Helen Hayes). In this 
comedy, which perilously skirts . the 
edge of farce, there is a happy conjunc- 
tion of Jean Kerr, author, with Barbara 
Bel Geddes and Barry Nelson, who 
made The Moon Is Blue a delightful 
comedy. (What Hollywood did with the 
story is beside the point.) In their pres- 
ent casting Miss Bel Geddes and Mr. 


of readings 5‘ . 
Nelson have been congenially married, 





ling his let- . as 
d g together although Mr. Nelson didn’t know it. for all faiths and people of all nations the 

expository There were quarrels and they have been land where J esus Christ brought His good 
ondensation given an interlocutory divorce. Before news to all mankind. 

reciting of time runs out they find a way to get Imprimatur, Just published, $4.95 at all bookstores. 
jol and the | back together again. THIS IS THE HOLY LAND has been adopted 
Importance The story is humorous and the per- by AIR FRANCE, the world’s largest airline, 
uady Brack- formance hilarious. John Cromwell, a as their official guide for tours of the Holy Land. 
tor for her specialist in dead-pan comedy, and 

Betsy von Furstenberg and Michael # 

; the trials, Rennie, in sophisticated roles, are de- HAWTHORN BOOKS 
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reviewed or advertised in 
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licious in obbligato facetiousness. If you 
have pent-up laughs in your system, 
prepare to let them out. Or stay away 
from Mary, Mary. 

THEOPHILUS LEwiIs 





And He rose again on the third day 
(The Creed). But He had risen again, 
at dawn on the first day of the week . . . 
(Mark 16:9). 


On this joyous Easter Sunday we may 
take for our instruction—if not for our 
text, which we have chosen from more 
reliable sources—a well-publicized _re- 
mark of a highly regarded contemporary 
theologian of liberal Protestant tend- 
ency. This unquestionably good and in- 
telligent man observed casually, in a 
discussion of other matters, that of 
course the resurrection of Christ was a 
spiritual experience on the part of 
Christ’s disciples. 

As Hamlet mutters: “That would be 
scann’d.” 

No doubt the well-instructed and in- 
terested Catholic has caught some echo, 
in these latter days, of the agitation that 
is being felt in the vast field of Scrip- 
ture study. 

Scholars have long understood that 
in the recorded word of God, as in all 
other communication, there are at differ- 
ent points different tensions of truth. 
This is not to say that certain parts of 
Scripture are truer than other parts; it 
does mean that they are true in a differ- 
ent way. There is truth in the exciting 
story of David's rise to the throne of all 
Israel, and there is truth in our Lord’s 
parables. But the first truth is historical, 
and the second is moral or allegorical. 
It is pertinent to ask how long it took 
David to achieve real kingship. It is 
perfectly idle to ask how long Dives was 
in hell and Lazarus in heaven before 
Dives fell into conversation with Father 
Abraham. 

So there are passages in the Gospel 
of St. John where it is extremely difficult 
to know whether Christ our Lord is 
speaking or John the Evangelist is medi- 
tating. So there may be Gospel “nar- 

ratives,” especially in the infancy ac- 
counts of our Saviour, which may repre- 
sent a summary or declaration of early 
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ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroid- 
ered altar linens, church linens by the yard 
including crease-resistant alb linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 


AUTHENTIC IRISH BIBLIOGRAPHY PUB- 
LISHED IN DUBLIN. 178 bound pages de- 
scribe 1,654 books relating to Irish History 
and topography. Illustrated. Limited sup- 
ply. $1.00 postpaid. Irish House, O’Ban- 
non’s Green, Rt. 1 Cozaddale, Ohio. 
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| CATHOLIC FILM DIRECTORY. Plus 1961 
| Supplement. Now available—more than 
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250 Catholic Religious Films described in 
annotated listings—FREE to Clergy and 
Religious—$1.00 to others. Dept. AM— 
29 Salem Way, Yonkers, N. Y. 


| IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
| 
| 
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Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS! Name the book— 
we'll find it for you. All subjects. Fiction, 
non-fiction. No obligation to buy. Write 
Books-On-File, Dept. AMER, Union City, 


New Jersey. 














Change of Address 
If you have changed or are soon going 
to change your address, please send both 
your old address and your new address to 
our Business Office: America, 920 Broad- 
way, New York 10, N. Y. Please allow 











three weeks for processing the change. 





For Any Occasion 
The Imitation 


of Christ 


By Thomas a Kempis. The spiritual 
classic edited and translated by Har- 
old C. Gardiner, S.J., literary editor 
of America. Most readable text, beau- 
tifully printed. $2.50 


Place Your Order Today 


THE AMERICA PREss 
920 Broadway, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Christian faith rather than a disciplined, 
strict chronicle. 

The earnest Catholic need not be 

even slightly disturbed by these grow- 
ing realizations on the part of theology. 
In the first verse of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews we read that almighty God has 
spoken to us in many ways and by many 
means, and no article of faith rests upon 
the question of how many Magi there 
were, where they came from, or how 
in the world they ever contrived to out- 
wit the cruel and cunning Herod. 

But when we come in the mature ex- 
amination of our Christian faith to the 
matter of the resurrection of Christ, we 
must carefully look about us, taking 
note that we deal now not even with a 
truth of faith, but with the truth of faith. 

Let it be understood, though it means 
repetition and restatement unto weari- 
ness, that the Christian revelation stands 
or falls with the resurrection of Christ. 
St. Paul is absolutely unequivocal in his 
affirmation of this challenging truth: If 
Christ has not risen, then our preaching 
is groundless, and your faith, too, is 
groundless . . . if Christ has not risen, 
all your faith is a delusion; you are back 
in your sins. 

But suppose the resurrection of Christ 
was simply a spiritual experience of His 
first adherents, what then? 

It follows, then, that the resurrection 
of Christ is not an objective event, but 
a subjective impression. In that case the 
resurrection is not something that hap- 
pened, but something that pe Po 
longed for until they grew certain t 
something like it must have happened. 
In that case the resurrection is not his- 
tory but, at the best, mysticism, and 
at the worst, pious hallucination. 

Does St. Paul sound, in the thunder- 
ous statements quoted, as if he were 
talking about somebody’s psychic con- 
struction of a lovely dream? He does 
indeed talk about delusion; but the de- 
lusion is not the resurrection. It is the 
sum total and estimate and value of 
Christian faith without the objective, 
literal, historical resurrection of Christ. 

The earnest Catholic need never 
worry about his faith in connection with 
any and all of the valid findings of 


» learned science. Hence the Catholic will 


never be hostile to anything that is actu- 
ally proved. But the Catholic will be 
extremely sensitive to the breezy bland- 
ness with which heterodox eggheads 
transform the rock foundations of Chris- 
tian belief into charming castles in the 
air. There are times and places where 
a man of true faith must draw a line. 
One of those times is Easter morning. 
One of those places is the empty tomb. 

VinCcENT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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Maine 





ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in six fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. Athletics: base- 
ball, basketball, soccer, tennis. Spacious cam- 
pus on Maine coast. Less than two hours 
from Boston. Write for catalog. Reasonable 
fees. 


Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 
Maryland 


COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 
Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Program leading to A.B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 





Teacher Training Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 
Mount Washingt Balti 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 





Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 

Bachelor of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, 

Teacher Education, Pre-Medicine, Medical 
Technology, and Psychology 











Michi gan 


MARYGROVE COLLEGE 


Liberal 
and 
Professional 
Education 
for Women 


B.A., B.S. and B.M. degrees 
Fully Accredited 


Address: The Registrar, Box A 
Detroit 21, Michigan 


New Jersey. 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
FULLY ACCREDITED 








Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


Pennsylvania 


TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls, 
6-16 





. Atop the Poconos. On private lake. All 


land sports, swimming, riding, dramatics, 
dancing and crafts. Tutoring. 8 or 4 week 
period. Junior and senior groups. Private 
chapel on grounds. 44th year. 
For catalog, address: 
MRS. JAMES P. LYNCH 
Director 
Box A, Tobyhanna, Pennsylvania 
Telephone Mt. Pocono 2-2732 














College of Saint Teresa 


Winona, Minnesota 
A Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 


Conducted by 
SISTERS OF SAINT FRANCIS 
CONGREGATION OF OUR LADY OF LOURDES 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


Early Registration is Advisable 


For full information address: Director of Admissions 
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JOIN NOW 


Pay only $1.49 each 
For Any TWO Of These Books 


The Catholic Book Club—a service of the editors of AMERICA— 
each month offers members the opportunity to buy a book of 
outstanding and high moral tone at one low price, $2.98 each 
(plus postage). New members enrolling now are invited to choose 
any two of the books described here at $1.49 each. The Selection 
Board made up of educators, writers and critics is headed by Fr. 
Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., nationally recognized literary editor of 
AMERICA. Every month the members of the Catholic Book Club 
receive a Newsletter, describing the Board’s selection and several 
other books of importance. To receive the book of the month the 
member does nothing. The book is forwarded automatically. Only 
when a member decides not to accept the featured book or wishes 
to substitute another—such as a previous month’s selection— 
does the card which is supplied with the Newsletter need to be 
returned. 


SHARE 


the views of leading thinkers* through 
CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB membership 


Here is a systematic, low-cost way to build a library of outstand- 
ing Catholic books. There is NO OBLIGATION TO BUY ANY 
SPECIFIC NUMBER WITHIN A GIVEN PERIOD, as is the 
case with other book clubs. And . 

you may cancel your membership | 

at any time. Begin your mem- 

bership by filling out the coupon 

below. Be sure to ~ 

indicate which two 

books you wish 

sent as your choice 

on this enrollment 

offer. 


Enroll'Today! ‘ — ; 


The Church in Crisis: A History of 
the General Councils—By Msgr. 
Philip Hughes— (Pub. Price $4.95) 
The Crisis of Western Education 
By Christopher Dawson— 

h (Pub. Price $3.95) 
teimigrant Saint—A life of St. 
‘Frances Xavier Cabrini—By Pietro 
\di Donato— (Pub. Price $4.95) 


Catholic Book Cl 
1. 


The Love of Learning and the — 


Desire for God—By Dom Jean Le- 


elercg. O.S.B.— (Pub. Price $5.50) . | 


The Conversion of Augustine—By - 
Romano Guardini— 


(Pub. Price $4.30) 3 


Lay Siege to Heaven—A novel of 
St. Catherine of Siena—By Louis 
de Wohil— (Pub. Price $4.50) 


Clip and MALS — <n Se 
CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, 920-Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me the two books listed’ below at the special’ rate of $1:49 
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